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CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 
I .  Meaning  and  place  of  Democracy. 
|  What  is  Democracy?    The  question  has  often  been 

asked,  yet  so  seldom  answered  correctly.    Y/e  know  and  can 
at  once  definitely  point  out  its  antithesis  in  autocracy 
and  aristocracy.  We  say  that  this  factor  is  democratic  or 
undemocratic  as  it  relates  itself  to  personalities.  Again 
we  may  trace  the  great  democratic  movement  as  it  evolves 
through  social  progress.  Thus  we  can  explain  and  describe 
democracy,  but  to  definitely  define  it  is  most  difficult. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  democracy  is  faith.  It  is  some- 
thing we  believe  in  and  not  something  attained. 

A.  Explanation      In  our  attempt  to  explain  this  great  move- 
of  democracy. 

ment,  we  may  think  of  democracy  in  three 
distinct  yet  unifying  senses:  political,  dynamic,  and  reli- 
gious.   Democracy  defined  in  the  political  sense  is  much 
more  universal.  "The  word  democracy  has  been  used  ever  since 
the  time  of  Herodotus  to  denote  that  form  of  government  in 
which  the  ruling  power  of  the  state  is  legally  vested,  not 
in  any  particular  class,  but  in  the  members  of  the  community 
as  a  whole."1        Mr.  Bryce  feels  that  it  is  better  to  employ 
this  word  as  simply  meaning  the  rule  of  the  majority.  He 
^  further  defines  it  as  "a  government  in  which  the  will  of  the 

majority  of  qualified  citieens  rules,  taking  the  qualified 
citizens  to  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants, 
say  roughly,  at  leaBt  three  fourths,  so  that  the  physical 

1-Bryce,  James,  Modern  Democracy,  p.  22. 


force  of  the  citizens  coincides  with  their  voting  power." 

Aside  from  the  political  phase  it  is  thought  of 
in  the  dynamic  sense  which  is  about  equivalent  to  belief 
in  social  progress.  This  usage  of  the  term  is  comparatively 
recent  and  is  used  extensively  in  Canada,  Australia,  and 
the  United  States.    Many  scholars  hold  that  not  only  must 
all  social  progress  be  democratic,  but  that  democracy  is 
a  result  of  progress  in  general.  The  emphasis  upon  the  social 
is  most  pronounced.  These  scholars  say  that  true  democracy 
is  not  individualistic  as  Jefferson's  definition  would  imply. 
"Equal  rights  for  all  and  special  privileges  to  none"  served 
its  purpose  well  when  opportunities  became  fewer,  the  meaning 
of  rights  and  privileges  became  clouded.  Then  again  it  was 
felt  that  a  deeper  social  vision  was  needed.  Thus  they  de- 
fine a  democratic  society  as  one  in  which  "the  existence  of 
a  caste,  whether  hereditary  or  intellectual,  or  of  the  so- 
cial classes  is  incompatible  with  a  democratic  organization 
of  society,  which  is  likewise  menaced  by  the  growth  of  the 
centralization  of  wealth  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other 
by  the  existence  of  extreme  poverty  and  the  growth  of  de- 
pendent classes."  Lyman  Abbott  says  that  the  goal  of  democra- 
cy is  the  reconstruction  of  human  society  and  that  this  in- 
cludes five  principles:  "the  diffusion  of  happiness",  the 
development  of  character,  the  process  of  gradual  growth, 
"indwelling  of  God  in  humanity",  and  the"bro therhood  of  man 
centered  in  God  as  the  Universal  Father". 


1-ibid.,  p.  22. 


This  "brings  us  to  the  last  phase,  that  of  democracy 
in  the  religious  and  ethical  sense.  Democracy  is  often  spoken 
of  as  social  Christianity.  In  fact  democracy  lies  close  to 
monotheism.  If  God  is  our  Father,  then  all  men  are  our 
brothers.  There  is  no  color  line  or  racial  "barrier  in  the 
sight  of  the  Universal  Father.  Then  again  a  cloBe  relation- 
ship is  perceived  on  the  basis  of  the  worth  of  personality. 
Both  Christianity  and  democracy  emphasize  the  value  of  the 
personal  element.  It  can  truly  be  said  that  democracy  is 
the  bone  of  Christianity.  The  ultimate  basis  of  democracy 
is  found  in  Christianity.  The  Bibl«  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  democratic  books  in  the  world.  Jesus  and  the  prophets 
are  outstanding  in  their  democratic  emphasis.  However,  a 
danger  lies  here  in  that  democracy  might  be  looked  upon  as 
a  substitute  for  Christianity.  To  avoid  this  confusion  it 
should  be  stated  that  democracy  is  not  in  itself  an  end,  but 
is  merely  a  means  unto  a  desirable  end.  It  points  the  way 
to  the  highest  things  in  life. 

If  any  definition  could  cover  these  phases  of 

democracy  adequately,  it  would  be  found  in  the  Gettysburg 

Address  in  which  the  thoughts  Lincoln  formulated  have  become 

the  most  popular  definition  extant:  "A  government  of  the 

people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people".  "Lincoln's 

definition  is  broad  enough  to  cover  the  political,  economic, 

and  industrial  phases  of  the  philosophy  of  democracy."^* 

B.  Place  of  democracy        The  place  of  democracy  in  modern 
in  modern  thought. 

1 -Plumb,  Industrial  Democracy,  ,Fo  reward. 


thought  is  of  extreme  significance.     It  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  greatest  forces  of  our  time.  In  the 
struggles  with  autocracy,  democracy  in  the  final  inning  has 
always  proven  itself  superior.  "But  It  is  not  only  in  the 
crisis  of  history  that  democracy  has  proved  its  superiority 
over  autocracy,  as  a  method  of  orderly  and  constructive 
progress.  Civilization  itself  consists  in  the  expansion  of 
the  lives  of  individuals  and  the  adjustment  of  social  rela- 
tions to  permit  of  the  greatest  possible  liberty  of  indi- 
vidual thought  and  action.  Democracy  is  an  expression  of  the 
principles  upon  which  alone  such  expansion  and  adjustment 
can  be  accomplished.  It  is  therefore  the  only  constructive 

method  of  social  organization  and  progress  It  represents 

the  inevitable  forward  movement  of  the  race  toward  achieve- 
ment of  its  ultimate  destiny,  which  is  the  realization  of 
the  greatest  possible  measure  of  freedom  of  individuals 
in  carrying  out  their  individual  and  social  purposes,  which 
means  the  fullest  realization  of  individual  and  social  life 
and  the  highest  development  of  individual  character . *  The 
place  of  democracy  is  assumed.  The  world  realizes  this,  and 
though  at  the  present  time  we  are  in  a  period  of  reaction, 
the  great  stream  of  progress  flows  increasingly  onward. 
II .  General  -background  of  democracy. 

A.  Development        The  most  highly  civilized  people  in  the 
of  democracy. 

ancient  world  were  the  Ionian  Greeks.  They 
developed  splendid  culture  and  attained  a  high  place  in 
1 -Plumb,  Industrial  Democracy,  p.  13. 


literature,  artB,  science,  social  and  political  organizations 
Democratic  forms  of  government  rere  first  adopted  by  them# 
Their  political  democracy  was  built  upon  an  industrial  founda 
tion,  which  was  the  result  of  free  individual  activity.  This 
self-government  which  had  been  worked  out  in  the  city-states 
of  the  Greeks,  vanished  with  the  coming  in  of  the  Caesars. 
It  reappeared  in    the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
in  the  city  states  which  sprang  up  in  Europe, 

There  was,  however,  between  the  city  states  of 
Greece  and  those  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  democratic 
element  running  in  and  through  early  Christianity.  It  brought 
over  into  the  middle  and  modem  ages  the  spirit  of  human 
equality.  Along  with  this,  at  the  breaking  down  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  guilds  were  established.    These  were  based  upon 
equal  rights  and  service.  The  guilds  were  not  only  industrial 
but  socialand  religious  as  well.  It  was  the  ideals  of  Chris- 
tianity and  guilds  that  carried  democratic  principles 
through  the  so-called  Dark  Ages. 

As  we  have  noted,  the  city  states  of  Europe  were 
essentially  democratic  in  their  beginnings.  The  city  states 
of  Venice,  Naples,  Florence,  and  Genoa  were  the  great 
trading  centers  of  the  world.  Not  only  did  produce  go  out 
from  their  markets,  but  missionaries  followed  the  trade 
routes  bringing  with  them  Christianity  and  democracy.  They 
transplanted  these  ideals  in  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
shcres  of  the  North  Sea.  "The  Christian  missionaries  carried 
to  the  primitive  democracies  of  Western  Europe  the  doctrine 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God.... 
Theirs  was  a  religion  of  humanity  of  humanity,  capable  of 


application  to  all  the  affairs  of  iBdustrial  and  social 
life.... The  ideal  aimed  at  by  them  in  their  teaching  was  a 
spiritualized  industry  and  a  social  democracy.  Insofar  as 
the  ideal  was  realized,  the  early  Christian  missionaries 
laid  the  foundations  upon  which  the  investigations  of 
Western  civilization  have  been  erected."^  The  city  states 
that  helped  to  make  this  progress  possible  were  brought 
under  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Russia  and  the  expanding 
royal  power  became  superior.  However,  in  England,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Lowlands,  absolution  met  many  obstacles  and 
was  checkmated. 

3.  Democracy       The  colonization  in  America  gave  rise  to  a 
and  American 

thought.  self-government.  Snglish  colonies  in  North 

America  developed  the  idea  that  government  exists  for  and 
by  the  people.  It  provided  a  means  of  escape  from  absolution 
of  Europe.  It  made  possible  the  building  up  of  a  new  politi- 
cal, industrial,  and  social  life.  These  principles  were 
vindicated  in  the  American  Revolution.  They  were  spread 
throughout  the  world  by  the  French  Revolution. 

In  American  life,  democracy  and  nationalism  were 
yoked  together.  Americans  have  looked  upon  their  nation  as 
the  first  great  democratic  commonwealth.  With  them  democracy 
is  an  inheritance,  a  possession.  For  them  the  sacredness  of 
this  great  faith  was  written  in  the  blood  of  the  American 
Revolution.    As  the  spirit  of  democracy  has  grown  into  a 
fuller  and  better  development,  so  the  spirit  of  nationalism 

1-Plumb,  Industrial  Democracy,  p.  24. 


from  its  birth  in  1776,  has  grown  so  that  today  all  our 
problems  are  highly  colored  by  it. Thus  these  two  forces 
have  developed  side  by  side  in  our  American  life.  For  many 
a  grave  problem  lies  here.  They  see  a  death  struggle  between 
these  forces;  they  feel  that  if  a  true  democracy  is  to  exist, 
the  intense  spirit  of  nationalism  must  go,  or  if  a  high 
sense  of  nationalism  is  to  be  gained,  its  foundation  must 
be  based  upon  a  sterner  rock  than  democracy.    There  are 
others  who  feel  that  true  democracy  and  a  high  sense  of 
nationalism  are  not  antithetical,  but  rather  cooperative 
in  spirit.  They  are  two  strong  pillars  of  our  American  life 
upon  which  the  essential  phases  of  Americanism  are  built. 
In  our  national  life  three  outstanding  figures  personify 
the  concepts  with  which  we  have  dealt.  These  men  are 
Hamilton  with  his  spirit  of  nationalism;  Jefferson  holding 
aloft  the  torch  of  democracy;     and  Lincoln,  combining  in 
an  unsurpassed  way  the  spirits  of  the  two.  He  took  the  na- 
tionalism of  Hamilton  and  filled  it  with  the  fire  of  Jef- 
ferson's democracy.  The  reason  why  Lincoln  holds  the  essen- 
tial place  in  American  thought  today  was  because  he  was  able 
to  synthesize  the  highest  type  of  nationalism  with  the 
essential  elements  of  democracy. 

III.  Democracy  and  Its  Relation  to  the  -Race  Question . 

A.  "Democracy  Lincoln's  definition  of  democracy  in  whiten 

an^  the  social 

spirit .  he  emphasized  a  rule  "of,  for  and  by"  the 

people,  was  not  only  political  in  thought,  but  industrial 
and  social  as  well.  It  emphasized  a  new  social  spirit. 
"Today  no  democracy  is  possible  in  America  except  a  socialized 


8 

democracy,  which  conceives  of  society  as  a  whole  and  not 
more  or  less  adventitious  assemblage  of  myriads  of  individ- 
uals."^ The  democracy  toward  which  we  are  striving  today 
is  not  content  alone  with  the  right  to  vote  or  with  certain 
political  immunities.  It  is  rather  a  social  democracy,  em- 
phasizing the  social  rather  than  the  individual  aims.  It 
not  only  holds  to  democratic    ideals  in  the  political 
realm  but  carries  these  principles  into  the  industrial  and 
social  life  of  its  people. 

B.  Democracy  and  the         "The  goal  of  the  democracy  is  the 
Negro  in  his  political, 

economic,  and  social  advancement  and  improvement  of  the 

life. 

people  through  a  democratization 
of  the  advantages  and  appo rtuni ties  of  life.  This  goal  is 
to  be  attained  through  a  conservatism  of  lifeand  health, 
a  democratization  of  education,  a  socialization  of  consump- 
tion, a  raising  of  the  lowest  element  of  the  population  to 

2 

the  level  of  the  mass."    This  leveling  process  does  not 
apply  to  the  white  man  alone,  but  it  must  be  carried  over 
into  racial  problems.  Race  hatred  and  prejudice  constitute 
the  best  antidote  to  democracy.  If  we  attempt  to  hold  back 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  other  races  and  to  set  up 
higher  standards  for  one  race  and  lower  ones  for  another, 
we  shall  plant  the  seeds  of  our  own  undoing. 

With  this  in  mind  we  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
to  study  the  problem  of  racial  adjustment  in  the  light  of 
great  democratic  principles.     The  negro  group,  which  con- 

1- Weyl,  Walter,  The  New  Democracy,  p.  162. 

2-  ibid.,  p.  320. 
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8titute8  the  largest  and  most  vital  racial  function  in  our 
American  life,  is  the  subject  for  this  study.  In  it  we  have 
attempted  to  point  out  the  need  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  applying  democratic  ideals  in  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  life  of  the  negro. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  POLITICAL  LIFE  OP  THE  NEGRO  • 
I .  The  Government  and  the  Negro . 

The  adjustment  of  the  negro  in  a  democratic  way  to 
political  institutions  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
facing  America.    The  aim  of  democracy  is  the  welfare  of  the 
individual.  Every  person,  whether  white  or  black,  3hould  have 
an  opportunity  to  develop  himself.  The  government  should  feel 
a  responsibility  in  giving,  as  far  as  possible,  equal  oppor- 
tunities and  equal  training,  and  with  this  must  come  the 
voice  of  all  citizens  in  determining  those  policies  that  ad- 
minister to  them.  "Let  us  show  ourselves  Americans  by  showing 
that  we  do  not  want  to  go  off  in  separate  camps  or  groups 
by  ourselves,  but  that  we  want  to  cooperate  with  all  classes 
and  all  other  groups  in  a  common  enterprise  which  is  to  release 
the  spirits  of  the  world  from  bondage.  I  would  be  willing  to 
set  up  that  as  the  final  test  for  America.  That  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Democracy."^"  This  cooperative  spirit  must  be  felt  in 
our  political  institutions  if  we  are  to  bring  about  a  true 
understanding  between  the  races. 

A.  Negroes  as         What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  citizen  in  a 
American  citi- 
zens, democracy?  It  means  more  than  residence. 

It  means  the  giving  of  time,  money,  and  service.  The  amount 
of  service  rendered  depends  upon  the  abilities  of  those  per- 
forming duties.  On  one  side  you  have  able  leaders  who,  chosen 
by  the  people r  give  their  best  for  the  state.  On  the  other 

1-  Gauss,  Democracy  Today,  p.  190. 


side  you  have  the  pathological  picture  of  the  criminals,  the 
insane,  and  the  feeble-minded  who  are  excluded  from  the  full) 
privileges  of  citizenship.  Between  these  two  extremes,  the 
average  man  participates  in  his  privileges  as  a  citizen, 
in  varying  degrees.  As  efficiency  becomes  more  pronounced, 
office  holding  is  delegated  to  the  better  qualified.  Such 
qualification  as  poll-tax,  literacy,  property  ov/nership,  and 
residence  in  the  community  are  set  up  for  voting. 

"Notwithstanding  all  idealistic  theories  that  every 
man  is  born  free  and  equal,  the  enlightened  democracy  does  not 
treat  every  man  equally  with  regard  to  the  suffrage,  eligibility 
for  office,  or  even  with  regard  to  the  right  to  move  freely 
in  the  community.  If  it  did  it  would  lay  itself  wide  open  to 
the  attritions  of  inefficiency,  ignorance,  vice,  and  crime. 
The  one  principle  which  must  be  observed,  however,  in  deter- 
mining these  restrictions  is  in  testing  the  capacity  of  the 
individual.  Whole  classes  or  groups  cannot  be  restricted 
without  the  stultification  of  the  democratic  principles."^ 

If  the  negroes  were  all  feeble-minded  criminals, 
or  unable  to  pay  taxes,  or  on  the  other  hand  if  they  were  all 
property  owners  and  intelligent,  the  problem  would  be  easy  for 
solution.  In  the  first  instance  they  would  be  ineligible  for 
citizenship,  while  in  the  second  case  they  could  share  in  all 
the  privileges  of  a  democracy.  However,  the  situation  is  far 
more  complex  than  this.  In  the  places  where  the  negro  has  been 
in  the  majority,  he  has  been  less  able  to  maintain  his  citizen- 

1-Woofter,  The  Basis  of  Racial  Adjustment ,  p.  149. 


ship.  Thus  the  question  of  whether  a  man  should  vote  or  not 
should  be  determined  not  by  the  color  of  his  skin  but  rather 
by  his  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

In  the  support  of  the  government  the  negro  has  daily 
been  increasing  his  taxation  rate.    Over  $200,  000,  000  are 
paid  alone  by  the  negro  farm  owners.  In  addition  to  this, 
nearly  500,000  negroes  own  small  homes  and  business  places, 
all  of  which  increases  the  taxation  rate.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  negroes  return  about  eight  percent  of  the  taxable 
property  in  Mississippi,  seven  percent  in  South  Carolina, 
six  percent  in  Arkansas,  and  five  percent  in  Alabama  and  Loui- 
siana, The  negroes  are  daily  increasing  this  percentage. 
Is  it  not  right  that  they  should  have  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment which  they  help  to  support? 

B.  The  negro  and         It  would  be  well  for  us  to  see  briefly 
legislation' . 

what  legislative  acts  and  court  cases 

have  been  dealt  with  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  negro  as 

an  American  citizen. 

1.  Bills  and  cases  From  1876  the  convict  lease  system  was 
dealing  with  the 

negro .  almost  universal.    Under  this  system 

unfair  labor  contracts  and  stringent  laws  were  made.  Laws 
were  passed  against  his  leaving  work.    From  1890  to  1910 
the  South  passed  laws  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  negro  in  his 
place.  They  passed  laws  on  property,  education,  separate 
cars,  labor  laws,  etc.  In  1892  a  case  passed  the  Supreme  Court 
considefcing  the  validity  of  the  Mississippi  Constitution  of 
1890,  This  constitution,  many  maintained,  held  the  franchise 
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from  the  negroes  and  this  was  against  the  Enabling  Act  which 
permitted  Mississippi  to  rejoin  the  Union.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  such  a  law  was  of  no  effect  after  the  State  had 
been  admitted.  In  1898  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  its  former 
view  with  regard  to  the  literacy  test  in  the  same  constitu- 
tions. The  court  felt  that  thiB  clause  did  not  violate 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  It  is  in  this  type  of  legislation 
that  great  injustice  is  often  done.  The  literacy  test,  which 
perhaps  is  valid  in  itself',  although  that  may  be  questioned, 
make 8  possible  great  injustice  and  discrimination.  This  could 
be  used  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  certain  parties  in 
prohibiting  the  negro  from  voting. 

In  the  Alabama  Constitution,  the  registrar  is  per- 
mitted to  decide  whether  a  citizen  is  eligible  to  vote.  When 
this  case  was  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1903  in  the 
form  of  a  negro  seeking  to  be  enrolled,  basing  this  desire  on 
the  fact  that  the  State  had  violated  a  war  amendment,  they 
merely  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  enrolling  under  a 
void  act. 

Recently  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Kansas  Legis- 
lature proposing  to  compel  all  theaters  and  hotels  to  admit 
negroes  the  same  as  white  persons.  This  failed  passage  and 
perhaps  it  was  best  that  it  did  in  that  it  might  have  caused 
a  reaction  detrimental  to  the  negro  cause.  All  legislation,  in 
fact  the  larger  part,  is  not  detrimental  to  the  negro.  How- 
ever, those  decisions  which  seem  to  discriminate  should  be 
pointed  out  if  racial  cooperation  is  to  be  the  reBult. 


II.  Negro  Franchise  in  the  United  States. 

For  a  rational  and  perspective  discussion  of  the  ne- 
gro franchise,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  briefly  to  survey  the 
attitude  of  other  countries  with  regard  to  this  question. 
In  Great  Eritain  political  rights  on  an  equal  basis  are  enjoyed 
by  all  British  subjects  regardless  of  nationality  or  race. 
Indians  have  represented  British  subjects  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  they  have  also  been  admitted  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Sir  Charles  Lucas  says,  "The  traditional  British  view  is  that 
in  principle  color  should  be  no  bar  to  equality."    The  French 
attitude  on  the  subject  was  recently  stated  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, M.  Poincaire,  in  these  words:  "France  has  always  considered 
her  colonists  as  an  integral  part  of  the  indivisible  Fatherland, 
and  dares  not  distinguish  between  the  various  races  Y/hich  live 
under  her  flag.  In  several  of  her  old  possessions  she  has  ever 
given  to  the  native  population  the  prerogative  of  French  nation- 
ality, and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  there  are  not  two  catagories  or  classes 

of  citizens.  We  have  too  great  a  consciousness  of  human  dignity 

1 

to  set  up  such  an  artificial  and  unjust  distinction." 

^»  History  In  the  United  States  we  find  somewhat  a  dif- 

of  the  problem. 

ferent  situation.  To  understand  the  question 
of  negro  suffrage,  one  must  see  it  in  the  light  of  post-Civil 
War  conditions.  In  the  summer  of  1865  conventions  were  held 
in  various  southern  States  to  repeal  old  Confederate  laws  and 
to  readjust  themselves  to  the  Union.  But  because  of  the  black 

l-"The  Times",  Karch  16,  1923. 
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codes  status  of  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana, 
Congress  doubted  their  good  faith.  In  the  meantime,  the  thirteenth 
Amendment  v.'as  passed  which  declared  neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude  sould  exist  in  the  United  States.  Then  in  1866 
Congress  passed  its  first  Civil  Rights  bill.  This  guaranteed 
to  the  freedmen  all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Congress  that  suffrage  should 
be  granted  to  the  Negro  to  protect  him  against  harsh  legislation 
and  injustices  in  court.  If  the  Negro  is  to  be  counted,  then  he 
must  vote.  The  fourteenth  Amendment  made  negro  suffrage  possible 
since  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  American  citizen,  with  equal 
rights  before  the  law.  The  fifteenth  Amendment  granted  the 
negro  the  right  to  go  free  from  any  State  interference  or  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  This  legislative  act  had  five  main  points  in  view. 
It  was  to  benefit  the  colored  race  and  insure  them  protection  and 
respect.  It  was  to  educate  the  negro  in  practical  citizenship, 
T>i  ecriminating  legislation  would  be  partly  prevented.  It  would 
gain  allies  for  the  Republicans.  In  the  last  place,  it  would 
serve  as  a  punishment  for  those  who  fough  against  the  Union. 
Though  part  of  the  reasons  for  the  passage  of  the  amendment 
were  justifiable,  the  other  reasons  were  thoroughly  undemocratic. 

Thus,  through  the  aid  and  help  of  the  North,  the  ne- 
groes became  a  force  in  politics.  The  delegates  to  the  various 
conventions  in  the  South  during  the  reconstruction  period  were 
of  telling  significance.  In  the  Alabama  convention  one  seventh 
were  negroes;  in  Georgia  one  fifth;  in  South  Carolina  the  blacks 


outnumbered  the  whites.  Along  with  the  confusions  created  "by  these 
conditions  came  the  Carpet-Eagger  Rule.  These  Carpet -^aggerB 
were  the  schem/ing  whites  from  the  North  and  the  negroes  of  the 
baser  sort  who  came  to  partake  of  the  plunder.  Leadership  came 
to  them  and  they  organized  the  Negro  for  election  purposes. 
Then  began  this  regime,  long  to  be  remembered.  It  was  a  terror 
for  the  South,  a  wave  of  crime  and  corruption.  Hundreds  of 
negroes  were  put  into  office  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Heavy  taxes  were  levied  on  white  property.  Public  debts  increased. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  chaos.  "Every  evil  deed  simply  made  more 
certain  the  coming  of  that  reaction  destined  to  drive  the  negro 
from  the  polls.  His  enfranchisement  had  been  secured  by  arti- 
ficial means  and  not  by  the  normal  process  of  building  up  a 
popular  support.  It  is  not  proper  to  lay  all  the  unfortunate 
results  of  negro  suffrage  at  the  door  of  the  negro.  His  ignor- 
ance and  gullibility  were  frequently  exploited  by  designing 
whites  with  ulterior  motives."1 

A  reaction  was  bound  to  follow  this  state  of  affairs. 
In  wealth,  education,  and  experience,  the  white  community  was 
the  stronger.  It  was  not  willing  to  be  ruled  by  former  slaves. 
The  regaining  of  political  power  was  otfly  a  matter  of  cause; 
but  the  methods  used  were  violent.  "The  activities  of  the  Ku- 
Klux-Klan  have  been  immortalized  in  book  and  play.  Less  dramatic 
were  the  practices  of  brute  violence  and  intimidation,  clever 
manipulation  of  ballots  and  ballot  boxes,  the  deliberate  theft 
of  ballot  boxes,  false  counting  of  votes,  repeating,  the  use  of 

1-Porter,  Suffrage  in  the  United  States ,  pp.  192f . 
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tissue  ballots,  illegal  arrests  the  day  before  election,  e.nd  the 

sudden  removing  of  the  polls.  All  of  the  many  expedients  that 

clever  men  could  devise  were  used  to  render  ineffective  the 

attempted  voting  of  the  negro.  By  one  means  or  another  the  desire 

of  Congress  to  secure  suffrage  for  the  negro  was  utterly  defeated? 

B,  Present  status         The  present  status  of  negro  suffrage  is 
of  negro  suffrage, 

one  of  transition  from  the  complete  dis- 
franchisement of  the  1890's  to  some  limited  franchise  made 
possible  by  eligibility  tests.     Some  of  the  legislative  acts 
requiring  these  as  a  basis  of  suffrage  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed. The  negroes  themselves  are  widely  awake  as  never  before 
on  issues  dealing  with  the  negro  rights  as  well  as  his  duties. 
The  Indianapolis  Freedman  spoke  in  no  uncertain  terms  of  Presi- 
dent Coolidge's  first  message  to  Congress,  This  journal  felt 
that,  although  the  President  spoke  Btrongly  against  lynching, 
yet  hi 8  message  lacked  punch  and  was  capable  of  more  than  one 
interpolation.  The  Christian  Recorder  of  Philosophy  felt  that 
the  President  took  no  definite  nor  clear  stand  with  regard  to 
the  violation  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments. 

1.  Party  platforms         The  tfegro  leaders  of  today  are  beginning 
versus  equality. 

to  feel  that  party  platforms  are  far 
from  being  just  to  the  negro.  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1924,  Dean  Kelley  Mills  of  Howard  University  said,  "This  campaign 
will  be  of  grewt  significance  in  the  political  history  of  the 
race.  The  Republican  managers  will  of  course  try  toj/  hoodwink 
us  with  the  same  old  game  of  various  campaign  promises  which 

1 -Porter,  Suffrage  in  the  United  States ,  p.  197. 
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has  worked  so  successfully  for  the  past  ten  quadrenniums. 

With  regard  to  this  same  campaign,  the  New  York  "Amsterdam  News" 

said  that  now  that  the  Republican  Convention  was  over,  the 

negroes  throughout  the  United  States  could  begin  to  sufc  up 

the  results.  It  felt  that  the  party  had  lost  its  old  time  appeal 

to  the  negro.  The  New  York  "Age"  felt  that  the  Republican  party 

must  deal  in  a  squarer  way  with  the  negro— in  a  way  that  will 

insoire  confidence  and  a  renewed  faith  in  the  party. "The  failure 

on  the  part  of  the  last  administration,  especially  in  Congress, 

tc  line  up  to  the  principles  of  the  party,  and  to  redeem  the 

pledges  made  in  its  platform  and  by  its  candidates  four  years 

ago,  weakened  the  faith  of  this  class  of  voters.  Unless  they 

have  some  guarantee  that  the  basic  principles  of  Republicanism 

will  be  lived  up  to  in  the  future,  they  can  see  no  reason  for 

2 

preferring  a  Republican  to  a  Democratic  administration . H 
A  long  neglected  force  is  beginning  to  likewise  express  itself 
in  the  form  of  the  negro  woman  in  politics.  The  Republican's 
Colored  Woman's  State  Committee  of  Wilmington,  Delaware  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction  with  the  fact  that  there  was  no  repre- 
sentative of  their  race  in  the  State  committee.  This  elimination 
off  the  colored  women  was  due  to  the  merging  of  the  Woman's 
Advisory  Committee  with  the  State  Central  Committee.  One  of 
the  outstanding  men  among  the  leaders  said  that  in  fighting 
for  reforms,  the  white  women  either  are  under-rating  or  over- 
looking the  moral  asset  of  the  negro  women.  One  of  the  greatest 

1 -  Negro  Year  Eook,  p.  69. 
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political  menaces  with  which  the  white  women  will  have  to  deal 
is  the  negro  woman,  if  neglected.  This  menace  would  result  from 
those  men  who  are  willing  to  use  any  means  for  the  accomplish- 
ing of  their  purposes  and  in  promoting  the  interests  of  their 
party. 

2.  The  negro  The  present  franchise  is  failing  to  satisfy 

at  the  polls. 

the  negro.  He  feels  that  he  has  a  just  ground 
for  complaint.    He  not  only  sees  the  situation  as  it  exists  to- 
day, but  has  a  tendency  £o  use  the  past  as  a  sort  of  barometer 
for  future  party  dealings.  In  1864  slavery  was  denounced  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  In  1868  equal  suffrage    to  all  loyal  men  of  the 
south  was  demanded.  Impartial  suffrage  was  demanded  in  1872. 
A  denouncement  of  efforts  to  restrict  suffrage  was  given  in  1880. 
In  1880  giirity  in  election  was  demanded. 

a.  The  negro  and  In  1904,  or  thereabouts,  ,the  Republi- 

disfranchisement . 

cans  deserted  the  negro  and  simply 
demanded  a  reduction  of  southern  representation.  This  growing 
coldness  on  the  part  of  Republican  leaders  in  the  past  as  well 
as  the  present  has  greatly  alarmed  the  negro.  He  is  beginning 
to  feel  the  Republican  party  does  not  represent  nor  stand  for 
the  things  he  longs  for.  Thus  his  vote  in  the  future  may  not 
be  given  in  the  expectant  way. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  state  more  concisely 
than  has  previously  been  done  the  reasons  against  and  for 
negro  suffrage,  and  the  viewpoint  that  will  bring  about  the 
desired  end. 
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b  •  Reasons  for         With  regard  to  the  dis enfranchisement 
negro  suffrage. 

of  the  negro  there  are  varied  opinions. 
Many  people  feel  that  the  "right  to  vote  is  not  an  inherent 
right".     It  is  rather  a  privilege  conferred  by  a  positive  enact- 
ment on  those  citizens  possessed  with  specific  qualifications. 
The  right  to  determine  these  qualifications  rests  with  the  several 
Statea.  The  State  laws  are  only  valid  until  declared  so  by  the 
proper  courts.  Mr.  T.  N.  Page  remarks  that  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  the  offspring  of 
"ignorance  and  passion".  Other  thinkers,  with  Mr.  Page's  back- 
ground, question  whether  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments were  intended  to  operate  literally  wherever  suffrage  was 
reduced.  "It  has  been  argues  that  such  is  not  the  case,  that 
it  cannot  be  that  anyone  intended  to  reduce  representation 
when  suffrage  was  denied  on  account  of  crime,  illiteracy,  etc." 
Other  writers  have  developed  the  proposition  that  it  makes  no 
difference  what  was  meant,  for  the  fifteenth  amendment  has  super- 
ceded and  made  imperative  that  clause  of  the  fourteenth. 
However,  if  the  fourteenth  amendment  intended  only  to  reduce 
representation  when  suffrage  was  denied  on  account  of  race,  color, 
etc.,  the  fifteenth  amendment  paralyzed  it,  and  the  fourteenth 
could  not  operate  for  its  operation  would  imply  the  existence 
of  an  unconstitutional  state  of  affairs.*  Along  with  the  general 
attempt  to  either  disregard  the  amendments  or  to  interpret  them 
in  a  new  way,  the  man  who  feels  that  he  is  just  inlimiting  suf- 
frage to  the  negro  places  great  stress  upon  the  so-called  natural 

1 -Porter,  Suffrage  in  the  United  States,  p.  225. 
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incapacity  of  the  negro  for  political  duties.  This  is  the  basis 
of  the  problem.  They  feel  that  to  put  the  ballot  in  the  negro's 
hand  would  be  utterly  to  demoralize  the  state.  They  see  evil 
results  coming  from  negro  suffrage— men  who  are  good  workers 
being  spoiled  by  corrupt  politicians.  This  picture  comes  to  them 
no  doubt  from  past  backgrounds.  Another  argument  given  for  this 
policy  is  that  a  controlled  vote  is  a  means  of  preventing  cor- 
ruption in  politics.  They  say  the  solid  black  vote  would  be  a 
menace  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  white  group  to  stand 
together.  In  summing  up,  they  usually  say  that  the  negro 
would  probably  gain  more  with  the  ballot  in  the  white  man's  had 
than  if  suffrage  was  prevalent. 

C.  Justice  and         The  argument  that  the  franchise  should  not 
the  negro  fran- 
chise .  be  given  to  those  irresponsible  is  valid  in 

some  cases,  but  it  should  be  bcrne  in  mind  that  there  aire  many 
cases  where  it  should  not  apply.  As  Mr.  Murphy  says:  "If  it  be 
in  conflict  with  the  force  of  reality  to  call  the  weak  strong 
and  the  ignorant  wise,  it  is  equally  at  variance  with  reality 
to  call  the  strong  weak  and  the  wise  ignorant,  to  classify 
a  weaker  group  wholly  under  the  assumption  of  weakness,  and  — 
after  asking  it  to  grow— to  deal  to  the  individuals  through 
which  its  growth  appears,  the  same  ruthless  repression  im- 
posed upon  the  most  irresponsible  of  their  race."1  it  is  not 
rational  to  think  of  capacity  in  question  of  the  color  line. 
The  white  race  recognized  the  right  in  no  uncertain  terms  to 
protect  its  interests  and  institutions.  Most  men  are  unable  to 

1-Murphy,  S.  G.,  The  Basis  of  Ascendency,  p.  228. 
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form  unbiased  opinions  when  certain  pictures  have  developed  in 
their  minds,     they  are  looking  through  the  spectacles,  oftimes, 
of  self-interest/  These  views  arise  not  from  badness  of  heart, 
but  rather  from  previous  backgrounds  and  various  interests. 
War  and  slavery,  as  ^'ell  as  other  forms  of  injustice,  have  been 
argued  from  ethical  grounds,  although  the  inconsistency  is  seen 
in  every  phase  of  it.  When  once  deprived  of  political  influ- 
ence, those  classes  who  are  deprived  of  their  fcote  find  themselves 
almost  helpless  to  defend  themselves  against  injustice.  How 
unscientific  and  undemocratic  it  is  to  state  that  the  negro  will 
receive  better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  white  voters  than 
with  negro  privileges  of  suffrage.  "The  monopoly  of  power  which 
the  white  race  claims  for  the  power  of  defense  cannot  be  pre- 
vented from  becoming  an  instrument  of  aggression  and  oppression. 
Experience  has  proved  how  easy  the  passage  from  the  contentions 
that  the  negro  shall  vote,  to  the  contention  that  no  negro  shall 
learn,  that  no  negro  shall  labor,  and  (by  implication)  that  no 
negro  shall  live.  A  class  excluded  from  all  share  in  political 
power  is  condemned  to  permanent  subordination;  it  becomes  the 
servant  of  the  interests  of  others,  having  no  share  or  part- 
nership in  a  common  life.  A  solution  which  has  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests and  claims  of  the  white  race  is  no  solution  at  all.  The 
irresistible  forces  of  life  cannot  be  suppressed.  The  ineradicable 
desire  for  growth  and  freedom  cannot  be  held  permanently  in 
check."1  It  is  useless  to  speak  and  argue  on  an  interpretation 
of  the  constitution  as  a  basis  of  dealing  with  negro  suffrage. 
What  the  negro  wants  is  justice,  an  equal  opportunity  to  express 
l-01dham,  J.  H. ,  Christianity  and  the  Race  Problem,  p.  66. 
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himself  as  an  American  citizen.    The  vote  has  become  a  great 
symbol.  It  gives  to  a  man,  either  white  or  black,  a  feeling  of 
full  membership  in  the  state  which  he  loves  and  cherishes. 

Many  white  leaders  in  the  South  are  realizing  that 
if  we  are  to  be  truly  democratic  in  our  own  American  life  we 
must  accord  justice  to  the  negro.  Governor  Aywek  of  North  Caro- 
lina feels  that  the  white  man  in  the  South  can  never  attain 
his  best  ultil  he  gives  absolute  justice  "to  the  negro  race. 
Governor  Whifield  of  Mississippi  says  that  te  black  man  must  get 
a  square  deal  in  the  courts.    Bishop  Reese  of  Georgia  says  that 
the  negro  is  entitled  to  the  opportunity  to  make  the  best  of  him- 
self and  that  no  prejudice  or  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  white 
man  should  hinder  or  handicap  him.  Thus  we  see  that  many  leaders 
in  the  South  feel  the  absolute  need  of  giving  justice  in  every 
possible  way  to  the  negro. 

The  methods  of  attaining  the  franchise  should  be 
thoughtfully  worked  out.  It  is  necessary  that  time  and  fore- 
thought be  given  to  the  problem.  Progress  is  male,  not  by  some 
catastrophic  event,  but  by  a  gradual  upward  trend.  The  great 
mistake  of  the  Reconstruction  period  was  that  solution  of  these 
problems  was  attempted  in  an  undemocratic  manner.  This  resulted, 
as  has  already  been  shown,  in  setting  back  democratic  solutions 
of  negro  problems.  Nearly  always  before  the  eyes  of  the  southern 
man,  when  negro  suffrage  is  mentioned,  comes  the  picture  of  the 
Reconstruction  period.  Thus  education  and  cooperation  are  needed. 
This  is  the  method  of  Washington.  The  spirit  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington is  the  spirit  of  the  Galilean.  He  says  in  part:  "I  Relieve 
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that  the  duty  of  the  negro— -as  the  greater  part  of  the  race  is 

doing— to  deport  himself  modestly  in  regard  to  political  claims, 

depending  upon  the  slow  but  sure  influences  that  proceed  from 

possession  of  property,  intelligence  and  high  character  for  full 

recognition  of  his  political  rights.  I  believe  in  universal  free 

suffrage  but  I  believe  that  in  the  South  we  are  confronted  with 

peculiar  conditions  that  justify  the  protection  of  the  ballot 

in  many  states,  fo  r  a  while  at  least ,  by  an  educational  test  or 

a  property  test,  or  both,  but  whatever  tests  are  required , 

they  should  be  made  to  apply  with  equal  and  exact  justice  to 

both  races, Thus  Washington's  method  was  education.  Though 

he  saw  the  need  of  educational  tests  for  the  time  being,  yet 

these  were  to  be  applied  equally  to  both  races,  which  is  not 

being  done  today.  Washington's  attitude  is  not  passive  but  active, 

though  activity  is  built  upon  a  slow  but  sure  growth.  The  need 

of  solving  all  problems  today  is  that  historical  insight  that 

shows  us  the  line  of  progress. 

III.  The  Neg ro  and  the  Courts . 

The  last  thought  we  wish  to  discuss  in  the  relation 

of  the  negro  to  political  democracy  is  the  negro  and  the  courts, 

A.  Lack  of  law  The  sin  of  ommission  has  been  widely  prac- 

enforcement  to- 
ward the  negro  .  ticed  by  the  authorities.  It  is  generally 

acknowledged  that  there  has  been  a  wide  lack  of  law  enforcement 
toward  the  negro.  A  blot  on  our  own  national  honor  is  the  lynch- 
ing that  has  been  carried  on  in  our  own  country.  The  minds  of 
the  offenders  are  steeped  in  ignorance,  debased  by  hatred, 

l-Washington ,  Booker  T.,  Up  From  Slavery,  p.  235f . 
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and  debauched  by  a  desire  for  revenge. 

1.  Lynching .  Since  1885  a  total  of  4220  persons  have  been  lynched 
in  the  United  States,  3182  of  whom  were  negroes. 
For  the  last  forty  one  years  this  is  an  avergge  of  two  per  week. 
In  the  year  1919  there  were  77  negroes  lynched.  One  of  the 
encouraging  things,  however,  is  the  decrease  in  the  numbers  of 
lynchings  in  the  United  States.  In  1922,  fifty-seven  persons 
were  lynched.  Thirty  of  these  were  taken  from  the  hands  of  the 
law,  thirteen  from  jails,  and  seventeen  from  officers  of  the 
law  outside  of  jails.  This  truly  shows  a  lack  of  enthusiasm 
in  protection  of  the  negro.  Of  the  fifty-seven  persons  lynched 
in  1922,  fifty-one  were  negroes  and  six  were  whites.    In  1923 
the  number  dropped  to  thirty -three ,  and  in  the  following  year 
to  sixteen,  persons.  Of  the  sixteen  persons  lynched  in  1924 
all  were  negroes.  It  has  long  been  maintained  that  lynching 
was  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  women  of  the  South.  It 
was  however  discovered  that  in  1919  only  nineteen  out  of  the 
seven ty-eev en  were  lynched  for  rape.  Host  of  them  were  the  re- 
suot  of  some  frivolous  act.  In  fact,  the  women  of  the  South  are 
very  much  opposed  to  lynching.    But  recently  the  women's  sec- 
tion of  the  Texas  State  Committee  on  Inter-racial  Cooperation 
passed  resolutions  declaring  that  lynching  was  a  "black  spot 
on  America's  soul"  and  that  as  mothers  of  men  "they  protested"." 

"The  degree  of  ferocity  manifested  by  white  lynching 
mobs  can  be  surpassed  by  searching  the  annals  of  savagery  only. 
Persons  who  under  normal  circumstances  are  law-abiding  and  even 
tender-hearted  citizens  exhibit  maniacal  fury  when  under  the 
sway  of  mob  passion."1  The  courts  as  well  as  all  institutions 
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which  stand  for  justice  must  stop  this  anarchy  in  all  its  forms 

especially  when  men  set  themselves  up  as  government  court  jury 

and  witnesses.  It  put*  all  of  society  under  mob  rule. 

2.  Other  crimes  Other  crimes  beside  lynching  are  practiced 

committed  against 

the  negro  .  against  the  negro.  The  old  philosophy 

has  been  "when  in  doubt,  accuse  a  negro".  The  thought  as  expressed 
in  action  has  been  that  all  white  men  are  innocent    until  they 
have  been  proven  guilty  and  sometimes  after,  while  all  negroes 
are  guilty    until  they  are  proven  innocent.  An  example  of  this 
is  found  in  the  case  of  Asbury  Wessenger,  a  fourteen  year  old 
white  boy  of  New  Brookland,  South  Carolina.  The  Carolina 
press  dispatch  of  August  21,  1924  gave  the  following  account: 
"Suddenly  appearing  out  of  the  woods,  surrounding  the  home  of 
D.  Vaid  Wessenger  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  New  Brookland, 
an  unidentified  negro  late  yesterdau  afternoon  seized  an  axe  in 
the  yard  and  with  the  instrument  attacked  Mrs.  Lena  Wessenger 
and  her  three  children.  Mrs.  Wessenger,  brought  to  Columbia, 
died  last  night,  and  two  of  the  three  children  are  considered 
to  have  little  chance  of  life.  The  negro  made  his  escape  into  the 
woods.  Asbury  Messenger,  fourteen  years  did,  living  nearby,  was 
chased  by  the  negro  but  escaped  to  tell  his  father,  who  gave  the 
alarm." 

Frank  Walker,  a  negro,  who  happened  to  be  tall  and 
slim  and  in  a  blue  suit,  was  identified  and  sought.  Hearing  that 
he  was  wanted,  Walker  went  immediately  to  the  offices  of  the 
law.  The  next  day,  young  Wessenger  confessed  to  the  crime. 

The  thing  that  is  niost  significant  in  this  case  is 
the  fact  that  the  fourteen  year  old  boy  knew,  as  did  all  the 
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others,  the  white  man's  psychology.    He  knew  that  to  throw  off 
suspicion  from  himself  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  was  to 
accuse  a  negro.  This  psychology  of  the  white  man  toward  the 
negro  has  resulted  in  many  acts  of  injustice  both  outside  and 
in  the  court. 

Some  suggestions  how  citizens  may  help  to  abolish 
the  lynching  evil  and  other  crimes  against  the  negro  is  given 
by  the  commission  on  church  and  race  relations  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churces  of  Christ  in  America.  "As  voters,  they  can 
help  directly.  Legislatures  generally  act  in  about  the  way 
they  think  expresses  the  real  wishes  of  their  constituents. 
Lynchers  should  be  promptly  and  oroperly  prosecuted,  funds  being 
provided  for  the  legal  aid  of  competent  legal  council .Votes  like- 
wise can  help  create  a  better  public  opinion  by  influencing 
local  newspapers  to  take  a  fair  and  just  attitude  on  racial 
questions.  The  things  the  church  should  do  are:  to  uphold  the 
Christian  ideal  of  relations  between  races;  to  impress  the  dan- 
ger of  lynching,  and  to  give  a  series  of  educational  talks  on 
negro  progress."1  Officers  of  the  law,  as  well  as  court  offi- 
cials, should  feel  the  disgrace  that  evelves  upon  them  when 
such  lawless  acts  are  committed  in  the  scope  of  them. 

"B.  Liability  of  The  liability  of  the  negro  to  arrest  is 

the  negro  to  ar- 
rest .  apparent  to  every  observer.  This  condemna- 
tion loes  not  only  come  from  outside  sources  but  from  within  the 
court  itself.  On  pages  351-353  of  "The  Negro  in  Chicago",  a  re- 
port of  the  Chicago  Commission  on  Race  Relations,  are  found  state- 

1 -Negro  Year  Book,  p.  103. 
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ments  regarding  this  injustice  from  eminent  authorities. 
Judge  Charles  Thompson  says:  HI  have  seen  cases  where  negroes 
were  arrested  on  suspicion.  In  one  trial  of  a  colored  lad,  I 
became  convinced  that  it  was  a  pure  case  of  the  officers  having 
had  some  trouble  with  this  fellow  before.  A  crime  occurred  in 
this  district  and  pronounced  on  him."    Mr.  O.J.  M^llekin  says: 
"Prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  police  in  picking  up  alleged  of- 
fenders is  more  apt  to  occur  against  negroes  than  whites." 
Judge  Scontan  says,   "I  do  not  think  the  police  are  quite  as 
careful  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  a  colored  man  as  with 
a  white  man."  State  Attorney  Maclay  Hayne  likewise  says: "In 
race  riots,  the  police  arrest  almost  exclusively  negroes  and 
practically  no  white  men."    Dr.  H.  C.  Adler  in  the  same  way 
stateB  the  fact  that  "Repeatedly  colored  men  have  been  convicted 
on  evidence  which  I  know  perfectly  well  would  not  have  been 
satisfactory  in  white  cases." 

C •  The  Court         Right  along  in  this  same  connection,  other  au- 
versus  negro 

rights .  thorities  feel  that  an  injustice  is  being  done, 

not  only  in  the  liability  of  the  negro  to  arrest,  but  also  in 
the  court  itself.  The  statements  of  these  officials  are  likewise 
found  in  the  pages  352-354  of  "The  Negro  in  Chicago".  Judge  H. 
Pom  says:  "In  murder  cases,  lawyers  will  challenge  a  begro ;  if 
there  were  a  colored  man  in  the  box  he  would  soon  be  put  out. 
I  have  had  cases  of  colored  men  who  I  felt  were  misrepresented 
instead  of  represented.  Truly  I  feel  that  the  colored  man  starts 
with  a  handicap."    Judge  G.  Kersten  says:"I  think  it  is  easier 
under  similar  facts  and  circumstances  in  evidence  to  convict  a 
colored  defendant  than  a  white  one."  These  criticisms  are  all 
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the  more  valuable  in  that  they  are  not  statements  of  superficial 
observers.  Truly  there  are  injustices  in  our  courts  toward  the 
negro.  In  surveying  them  briefly  we  might  Bay  that  these  are  the 
result  of  three  things:  prejudice;  the  economic  condition  of 
the  negro  who  is  usually  involved  in  court  proceedings;  and 
the  general  idea  of  the  unreliability  of  the  testimony  of 
negroes.  The  negro  has  little  chance  in  a  suit  against  white 
men.    General  racial  antipathy  and  prejudice  make  the  might  of 
the  white  man  right  in  most  cases.  Then  the  economic  condition 
of  the  defendant  plays  a  big  part  in  court  proceedings.  This 
is  not  only  true  of  the  negro,  but  of  all  poor.    An  able  discus- 
sion of  this  is  given  by  Reginald  Herbert  Smith  in  his  book 
Justice  and  the  Poor.    He  goes  on  to  say  that  through  ignorance, 
delay  and  cost,  the  poor  do  not  always  receive  full  justice  in 
the  courts.    They  are  not  sure  of  their  rights  and  in  fact  look 
up  to  the  courts  with  fear  rather  than  as  a  means  to  protection. 
Then  again  the  delay  that  is  found  there  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  man  who  does  not  regulate  his  working  hours  always  to  appear 
or  to  stand  the  cost  of  delay.  Then  there  is  the  economic  prin- 
ciple that  is  evolved  in  court  costs  and  attorney  fees.  Thus  it 
is  indeed  difficult  for  the  poor  to  receive  justice,  especially 
the  negro  who  is  poor.  Many  ways  are  now  being  devised  whereby 
some  help  is  rendered.  Some  of  these  ameliorative  measures  arej; 
the  small  claim  courts  in  which  both  parties  are  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  the  judge,  largely  eliminating  time  and 
money  considerations;  conciliation  wherein  the  lawyer  acts  as 
a  peacemaker;  arbitration  which  stands  midway  between  concilia- 
tion and  court  legation  in  that  the  agreement  is  enforced  by 
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the  court;  and  other  methods  such  as  the  Democratic  Relation 
courtB,  the  Administrative  Tribunals,  Administrative  officials, 
the  assigned  counsel,  and  Legal  Aid  organizations.  The  purpose 
of  the  last  is  to  render  legal  aid  to  those  who  cannot  receive 
hfelp  elsewhere. 

Legal  aid  could  do  much  to  help  the  negro.  There 
are  quite  a  good  many  of  these  institutions  in  the  South,  but 
for  the  most  part    those  that  render  aid  to  the  negro  are  poorly- 
organized.    If  the  negro  has  a  good  many  white  friends,  or  is 
what  is  generally  called  a  white  man's  negro,  he  has  a  good  chance 
to  receive  justice.  On  the  other  hand  if  he  is  friendlpss  and 
poor  he  becomes  simply  the  target  for  the  inexperienced  or  un- 
principled lawyers.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  in  well  organized 
Legal  Aid  Societies  which  would  investigate,  help,  and  direct 
those  negroes  who  stand  little  chance  of  receiving  justice. 

Much  of  the  injustice  in  the  courts  has  been  jus- 
tified by  some  because  of  the  seeming  lack  of  honesty  on  the  part 
of  negro  witnesses.  This  is  not  due  to  racial  differences,  as 
many  would  have  us  believe,  but  rather  to  ignorance  and  a  lack 
of  understanding.    A  negro,  because  of  his    ignorance,  fear, 
and  high  excitability  is  apt  to  testify  to  events  which  he 
thinks  he  heard  or  saw,  and  of  course  an  expert  lawyer  will 
quickly  bring  out  certain  inconsistencies  and  point  them  out  to 
the  jury.  This  haB  happened  so  often  that  many  jurymen  almost 
refuse  to  accept  the  testimony  of  any  negro ,  condemning  them  as 
a  race,  "This  condition  will  continue  until  training  and  self- 
control  under  the  statements  of  the  masses  or  negroes  more  reli- 
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even  when  under  emotional  stress.  This  condition  makes  possible 
the  rise  of  the  loan  shark  evil,  exploitation  by  merchants  and 
landlords,  and  peonage,  against  which  the  friendless  negro  has 
little  chance  of  redress  in  the  courts  unless  he  is  extended 
legal  aid."^" 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  people  are  questioning 
our  democratic  spirit  when  we  find  so  much  political  injustice? 
For  these  very  reasons  the  spirit  of  Du  Bois,  who  stresses 
rights,  is  becoming  the  prophet  of  the  negro.  In  helping  the  ne- 
gro to  overcome  injustice  which  is  being  dealt  to  him  and  in 
enabling  him  to  stress  duties  as  well  as  rights,  is  the  obli- 
gation of  the  white  man.  A  responsibility  of  leadership  rests 
also  .upon  the  shoulders  of  the  white  people.  "They  cannot  ignore 
it  and  reach  the  highest  development.    If  freedom  is  to  be  at- 
tained, if  we  are  earnest  in  our  hope  that  equality  may  be 
reached,  then  it  is  for  us  to  cooperate  and  feel  our  responsi- 
bility in  making  our  country  truly  democratic. 

1-Woofter,  T.  J.,  The  Basis  of  Racial  Adjustment ,  p.  136, 
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"DEMOCRACY  AND  THIS  3C0N0MIC  STATUS  OF  THE  NEGRO. 
I,  Democracy  and  Industry. 

It  has  truly  been  said  that  the  negro  problem  is 
the  danger  spot  of  the  new  democracy.  The  earlier  stages  of  this 
problem  were  discussed  more  fully  from  the  political  standpoint. 
While  this  is  an  important  element  in  the  question  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  a  large  way  the  crisis  is  evolved  from  economic 
forces.  There  is  however  a  connecting  link  between  these  two 
phases  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  "The  principles  of  democ- 
racy that  are  written  into  our  constitutions,  recognized  by  our 
greatest  jurists  in  the  interpretation  of  our  constitution  and 
reverenced  by  all  who  believe  in  human  justice,  as  the  basic 
principle  upon  which  our  civilization  has  been  constructed.... 
These  principles  govern  alike  economic  efficiency  and  industrial 
justice. 1,1 

A.  leaning  of         We  wish  to  discuss  industrial  democracy  from 
democracy  in 

industry.  the  broader  rather  than  the  narrower  stand- 

point. From  the  latter  standpoint  it  usually  deals  with  questions 
involving  the  attitudes  of  capital  and  labor.  The  broader  aspect 
of  the  problem  adds  to  this  racial  adjustment.  It  would  define 
its  position  as  the  "attempt  to  realize  the  fundamental  right 
of  every  personality  to  self-expression  through  cooperation  with 
others  and  in  a  common  task.  As  the  growth  of  industrial  democ- 
racy from  the  narrow  standpoint  has  been  most  rapid;  likewise  a 
hope  that  the  negro  may  be  adjusted  to  the  economic  life  of 
America  in  the  same  proportion  is  earnestly  sought  for.  We 

1-Plumb,  Industrial  Democracy,  p.  16. 
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should  as  earnestly  strive  to  gain  a  racial  adjustment  in  our 
industries  as  we  do  to  do  away  with  the  control  of  resources,  fa- 
cilities and  organization  by  the  few.  "The  establishment  of 
American  industry  on  the  basis  of  justice  and  efficiency  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  democracy  is  a  duty  we  owe  to 
ourselves,  our  posterity,  and  to  humanity  at  large.  "^" 
II.  General  3conomic  Background  of  the  Negro . 

Throughout  the  entire  history  of  America,  the  negroes 
have  been  an  important  factor  in  its  economic  life. 

A.  Sconomic  life  of        The  great  majority  of  the  negroes  prior 
the  negro  prior  to 

the  Civil  *ar.  to  the  civil  war  were  slaves.  In  fact  one 

of  the  reasons  given  for  slavery  was  the  economic  necessity  of 
the  institution.  Negroes  were  economically  profitable  to  the 
South.  The  other  side  of  the  question  is  pictured  for  us  by 
T)u  Bois  in  his  Negro  American  Family.  In  one  chapter  he  deals 
with  the  economics  of  the  slave  family.  He  reports  Rev.  George 
Whitfield  in  his  letter  to  the  slaveholders  to  have  said, "My 
blood  has  frequently  run  cold  within  me,  to  think  how  many  of 
your  slaves  have  not  sufficient  food  to  eat;  they  are  scarcely 
permitted  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their  masters* 
table."    A  Maryland  journal  of  Hay  30,  1768,  says,   "  A  single 
peck  of  corn  a  week,  or  the  like  measure  of  rice  is  the  ordinary 
quantity  of  provision  for  a  hard  working  slave,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  meat  is  occasionally  though  rarely  added."  Hon.  Robert 
Tumbull,  a  slaveholder  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  says, 
"The  substance  of  the  slaves  consists,  from  March  until  August, 

1-ibid,  p.  58. 
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of  conn  ground  into  grit  or  meal:;,  made  into  what  is  called 
hominy.  The  other  six  months  they  are  fed  upqn  the  sweet  potato. 
Meat  when  given  is  only  by  the  way  of  favor."    An  observer  who 
lived  twelve  years  in  the  South  says,  "In  lower  Tennesee,  Miss- 
issippi, and  Louisiana  the  clothing  of  the  slaves  is  wretchedly 
poor.  The  only  material  is  cotton  bagging.  In  vanter  their 
clothing  seldom  serves  the  purpose  of  comfort  and  frequently 
not  even  of  decent  covering.  A  small  poor  blanket  is  generally 
the  only  bed  covering."1 

The  few  negroes  that  were  free  in  this  period  were 
hardly  better  off  economically.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
unskilled,  owning  little  of  no  property.  A  few  decades  before  the 
Civil  War  the  coming  of  large  numbers  of  imigrants  handicapped 
them  severely.  The  negroes  were  displaced  from  many  of  their  old 
traditional  occupations,  such  as  household  servants,  cooks, 
coachmen,  waiters,  etc.  The  doors  of  the  skilled  trades  were 
usually  closed  to  them.  Master  mechanics  as  a  rule  refused  to 
apprentice  them.  The  riots  that  occurred  around  1330  and  a  little 
later  in  New  York,  Cinncinatti,  Washington,  and  elsewhere 
were  due  partly  to  the  antagonism  shown  toward  negro  competition 
on  the  part  of  white  skilled  laborers.  Thus  even  before  the 
Civil  War,  the  negro  became  a  problem  from  the  economic  stand- 
point. 

B.  Economic  Following  the  Civil  War  conditions  were  even 

factors prio r 

to  the  World         as  critical,  perhaps  more  so,  than  before. 
War. 

As  the  mechanically  trained  negro  had  caused  a 
1-Du  Bois,  Negro  American  Family,  p.  100. 
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problem  in  the  North,  bringing  about  race  friction  through  his 
competition,  so  in  the  South  he  began  to  lose  his  monopoly. 
In  fact,  the  only  places  open  for  him  outside  the  field  of 
agriculture  were  the  so-called  personal  services  and  these,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  were  strongly  contested  by  unskilled 
immigrant  labor,    H,  Daniels  in  1911  stated  in  his  Freedom 
Birthplace  two  reasons  for  the  negroes  having  difficulty  in 
securing  positions:  (l)  The  negro's  industrial  unfitness^; 
and  (2)  The  discrimination  of  employers  and  employees,  and  of 
thepublic  toward  the  negro.    Miss  White  Ovington  published  also 
in  1911  her  book  Half  a  Man  in  which  she  said:  "the  reason  for 
the  industrial  situation  toward  the  negro  was:  Cl )  race  preju- 
dice; (2)  lack  of  opportunity  for  the  colored  boy;  (3)  attitude 
of  trade  unions;  (4)  keener  competition  with  other  workmen; 
and  (5)  inefficiency  of  negro  workmen."^" 

C.  The  relation  of  With  the  coming  of  the  World  War  a  great 

the  negro  migration 

to  industry.  change  took  place  in  the  economic  life 

of  the  negro.  A  few  years  prior  to  the 
War  there  was  a  steady  negro  migration  from  the  North  to  the 
South.  The  reason  back  of  this  movement  lay  in  the  keen  competi- 
tion   of  immigrant  labor.  However,  the-  outbreak  of  the  World 
War  opened  for  the  negro  the  doors  of  industry  in  a  way  he  had 
never  previously  enjoyed.  The  mobilization  of  the  army;  the 
cessation  of  immigration,  and  the  new  stimulation  to  industry 
made  this  opportunity  possible.    The  industrial  plants,  to  secure 
workers,  stimulated  the  movement  of  the  Northward  migration. 

1-Willis  King,  The  Negro  in  American  Life,  o.  83. 
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Before  the  War  negroes  in  the  South  received  from 
75^  a  day  in  the  country  to  $1.75  in  the  city.  In  the  North, 
in  1916  and  1917,  unskilled  labor  was  paying  from  $3  to  $8 
a  day.  Added  to  this  was  opportunity  for  overtime  and  bonuses. 
There  were  of  course  other  causes  besides  economic  opportunity 
which  gave  impulse  to  the  northward  migration.  The  £oll  weevil 
had  destroyed  in  1915  and  1916  most  of  the  cotton  crop.  Of 
course  the  credit  system  was  impaired,  making  it  necessary  for 
the  negro  to  search  for  other  employment.  Then  again  there  were 
political  and  social  factors  that  contributed  to  the  northward 
urge.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  economic  opportunity  con- 
stituted the  major  reason. 

The  first  migration  began  in  the  spring  of  1916 
and  extended  to  1920.  The  estimates  vary  as  to  the  number  who 
came  North;  however,  the  average  figure  wouild  be  about 
500,000.  To  gain  a  conception  of  the  increase  due  to  the  first 
migration,  especially  in  localized  industry  centers,  the  "World 
Almanac  of  1926  gives  the  following  report: 


Illinois 

1910 

ioS,649 

1920 
182,274 

Indiana 

60,320 

80,310 

Massachusetts 

38,,  055 

45„466 

Michigan 

17,115 

60, 062 

New  Jersey 

89, 760 

117,132 

New  York 

134,191 

193,483 

Ohio 

111,452 

136,187 

Pennsylvania 

193,919 

284,  568 

Following  the  ^ar  there  was  a  lull  in  the  migration. 
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This  was  due  largely  to  the  depression  in  industrial  centers. 
No  doubt  a  great  many  negroes  returned  southward  during  this 
period  only  again  to  come  North  in  the  second  exodus. 

In  1922  there  was  a  renewal  of  the  migration  move- 
ment. The  expanding  business  following  the  business  depression 
created  a  demand  for  labor.  One  source  of  supply  had  been 
largely  closed  because  of  the  new  restrictions  on  immigrations. 
Thus  again  the  industrial  plants  looked  southward  to  the  negro 
as  a  means  of  supply.  It  is  estimated  that  during  1922-1924 
between  200,000  and  300,000  negroes  came  notthward. 

It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  the  negro  laborers 
are  unskilled,  yet  the  percentage  of  skilled  workers  among  the 
negroes  is  not  as  small  as  we  usually  think  or  are  led  so 
to  think  by  many  writers.  In  the  spring  of  1923  the  National 
Industrial  conference  Board  conducted  a  survey  of  over  1000 
large  industrial  firms  throughout  the  country  which  showed 
that  of  all  the  negro  workers  added  to  the  payrolls  of  plants, 
38.57^  are  skilled  and  44^  unskilled.  Truly  this  is  a  most  amazing 
revelation . 

We  may  a6  well  ask  the  question ,  What  were  some 
effects  of  the  negro  migration  especially  from  the  economic 
standpoint?  The  negro  has  been  materially  beneficial.  Those 
who  have  come  North  are  apparently  here  to  stay.  They  have  an 
opportunity  in  industries  which  before  were  almost  entirely 
closed  to  them.  Though  their  condition  is  now  far  from  ideal, 
still  they  have  a  foothold,,  and  with  help  and  cooperation  and 
attention  may  attain  their  rightful  place.  The  effect  upon  the 
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South  has  also  been  pronounced.  It  has  decreased  the  cotton 
acreage,  made  the  use  of  machinery  more  prevalent,  and  ha3  im- 
proved the  living  conditions  in  many  rural  districts.  The  in- 
dustries will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter. 
III.  Industry  and  Negro  Injustice . 

A»  Social  Social  prejudice  toward  the  negro  is  ceratinly 

prejudice 

in" industry.      carried  over  into  industry.  Even  in  those  trades 

where  it  is  generally  thought  the  negroes  have 
little  competition,  there  is  found  injustice  and  race  discrim- 
ination . 

"The  great  source  of  complaint  among  negro  writers 
interviewed  was  the  arbitrary  use  of  authority  by  the  stewards 
and  the  fact  that  color  bars  negro  waiters  from  becoming  stew- 
ards. They  say  that  v/hen  stewards  are  needed,  intelligent  and 
experienced  negroes  are  passed  over  and  white  men,  often  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  work,  are  taught  their  duties  by  these 

1 

negroes  and  are  then  placed  in  authority  over  them."    It  would 
seem  that  in  many  cases  the  only  explanation  for  the  barring  of 
negroes  from  becoming  stewards  by  the  officials  of  the  rail 
roads  is  race  prejudice.  This  very  attitude,  apart  from  the  in- 
justice of  it  all,  involves  a  social  waste.  Attention  has  been 
called  by  the  secretary  of  the  Urban  League  to  the  large  number 
of  educated  negro  girls  who  are  working  on  positions  where 
little  or  no  training  is  necessary.  They  have  been  unable  to 
secure  those  places.  Negro  college  graduates  are  likewise  found 
working  as  waitresses,  bell  hops,  etc.  laying  aside  the  injus- 
tice of  the  whole  thing,  a  great  social  waste  is  involved  in 
1 -Commission  Report,   "The  Negro  in  Chicago.",  p.  390. 
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this  very  thing. 

3.  Labor  unions         It  is  certainly  true  that  the  negro  has 
and  the  negro . 

become  a  labor  problem.  The  recent  migrations 
have  stimulated  this  very  thing.  As  we  have  stated  before  the 
entrance  of  negroes  into  those  trades    where  some  skill  is  needed 
has  been  constantly  opposed  by  the  labor  unions.    White  workers 
seem  to  feel  that  their  interests  should  always  come  first  and 
that  whenever  the  negroes  compete  with  them,  they  should  be  im- 
mediately crushed.  It  is  true  that  the  Federation  of  Labor  has 

i 

constantly  expressed  itself  opposed  to  a  discrimination  between 
races  because  of  race  differences.  However,  the  Federation  cannot 
control  the  attitudes  cf  its  individual  unions;  out  of  110  af- 
filiated unions,  eight  bar  the  negroes  from  membership.  Some 
of  these  unions  exclude  the  negro  even  though  they  are  eligible 
in  national  unions.  Other  unions,  though  they  do  not  expressly 
exclude  them,  have  no  negro  members.  Of  the  unions  not  affiliated 
with  the  Federation , the  rail  roads  excluded  negroes  by  a  con- 
stitutional provision.  These"  unions  were  The  International  Bro- 
therhood of  1'aintainance  of  Way  Employes,  The  Switchmen's  Union, 
The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  The  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  The  Order  of  Railrodd  Conductors  of  America, 
and  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers.  Other  unions  which 
prohibited  them  through  their  constitutions  were  The  American 
Weavers  Protective  Association,  The  International  Brotherhood 
of  Boilermakers,  and  the  Iron  Shipbuilders  and  helpers  of 
America.  Some  examples  would  be  helpful  at  this  time.  In  June 
of  1919  it  was  reported  that  because  W.  C.  Page,  a  negro  of 
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Newport,  had  been  seated  as  a  delegate  in  the  Virginian  federa- 
tion of  Labor,  2000  white  unionists  of  Richmond  had  withdrawn 
from  its  membership.  Again,  at  the  very  time  that  it  was  claimed 
that  the  unions  were  seeking  negro  members,  a  white  worker  was 
asked  to  give  the  following  pledge:  "I  pledge  that  I  will  not 
introduce  for  membership  into  this  union  any  but  a  sober,  in- 
dustrious white  person."    Likewise  in  June  of  1919  Mthe  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Orleans  branch  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  had  reported  the  expulsion  from 
Bagalusa  of  respectful  colored  men,  among  them  a  doctor  owning 
#50,000  worth  of  property,  because  they  had  refused  to  advise 
colored  people  against  joining  unions.  The  committee  which 
visited  the  colored  citizens  gave  them  twenty  minutes,  or  an 
hour,  or  six  hours,  to  leave  town,  according  to  their  cir- 
cumstances. w^ 

Surely,  v/e  say,  there  must  be  some  other  reasons 
that  the  antipathy  to  association  with  the  negro  which  causes 
the  white  laborer  to  feel  this  way.  What  causes  this  unrest  any- 
way? Perhaps  we  might  analyze  the  situation  in  some  such  way  as 
this.  In  the  first  place  the  white  men  found  themselves  in 
competition  with  negroes  for  the  same  work.  Then  the  negroes 
were  accused  as  being  used  as  strike  breakers  and  undermining 
the  wage  scale.  As  a  result,  union  labor  found  itself  in  compe- 
tition with  negroes  that  were  unorganized.    Then  again,  the 
migration  from  the  South  caused  the  overflowing  of  the  negroes 
into  other  sections  resulting  in  a  lrwering  of  the  property 

1-Seligmann,  H. ,  The  Negro  faces  America,  p.  199. 
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values.    With  these  things  in  mind  the  white  working  man  feels 

that  unless  something  is  done  his  home  will  be  endangered.  He 

thus  feels  justified  in  the  use  of  every  device  in  thwarting 

that  which  he  thinks  is  a  menace. 

1#  Reaction  of  The  negroes  were  at  first  puzzled,  but  at 

the  negro  to 

organized  labor.        last  realizing  the  injustice  of  it  all, 

they  have  reacted.  This  reaction  has  taken 
different  forms,  such  as  strike  breaking,  refusal  to  join  the 
unions,  joining  radical  groups,  and  the  formation  of  unions  of 
their  own. 

The  negroes  who  act  as  strike  breakers  do  not  know 
the  situation  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  or  feel  that,  as 
they  they  have  been  refused,  or  at    least  not  encouraged^,  to 
join  the  unions,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  any  job  they  see 
fit  totake.    They  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  employers  as 
their  friends.  This  situation  was  truly  illustrated  in  the 
great  steel  strike.  Agents  of  the  company,  in  order  to  induce 
thousands  of  negroes  to  come  into  the  industry  as  strike  breakers 
pointed  out  the  discrimination  of  the  labor  unions  over  and  against 
the  attitude  of  the  employers  toward  the  negro  workers.  Thus, 
added  to  the  class  struggle  in  this  instance,  was  race  hatred. 
So  serious  became  the  race  situation  in  the  steel  strike  that 
the  National  Committee  for  organizing  Iron  and  Steel  workers 
asked  President  Gompers  to  arrange  a  conference  between  the 
negro  leaders  and  the  union  officials.  "The  need  for  action 
looking  toward  better  relations  between  whites  and  biacks,  in 
the  industrial  field,  should  be  constantly  patent,  for  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  employing  class,  taking  advantage 
of  the  bitter  animosities  of  the  two  groups,  are  deliberately 
attempting  to  turn  the  negroes  into  a  race  of  strike  breakers 
with  whom  to  hold  the  v/hite  workers  in  check.  Should  they  suc- 
ceed to  any  degree  it  would  make  our  industrial  disputes  take 
on  more  and  more  the  character  of  race  wars."^ 

In  the  second  place,  the  attitude  of  some  of  the 
unions  is  making  it  possible  for  radical  organizations  to  se- 
cure members  for  their  organizations.  "Militant  industrialism 

found  supporters  in  the  negro  group."  Negroes  were  found  as 
members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  when  this  organization  was  being  looked 
into  for  breachments  of  the  law.  Though  as  yet  the  radical  move- 
ment has  not  gained  strong  support  among  the  negroes,  it  is  time 
for  white  workers  to  realize  that  wide  danger  may  result  from 
this  attitude. 

Again  a  great  many  of  the  negroes  seem  little  inclined 
to  join  the  unions  when  invited.  In  1919  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  voted     to  admit  negroes  into  full  membership.  But  as 
yet  there  has  been  little  increase  in  negro  membership.  There 
are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this.    ?/e  have  already  given  one- 
some  individual  unions  either  entirely  exclude  negroes  or  do 
not  encourage  their  membership.  In  the  second  place,  a  universal 
negro  membership  drive  has  not  been  made.  The  third  reason  is 
the  reluctaitocTe  of  the  negroes  to  join  a  union.  Their  ardor  has 
been  dampened  by  bitter  experience  with  the  labor  unions,  both 
insj^je  and  outside.    On  the  other  hand,  negro  leaders  should 

1 -Foster,  TCLliam,  The  Great  Steel  Strike,  p.  209. 
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realize  the  folly  of  encouragement  this  attitude  on  the  part  of 
their  people.  It  is  but  for  then  to  overlook  the  past  and  join 
the  unions  that  offer  them  membership. 

In  the  last  case,  negroes  are  in  some  cases  joining 
their  own  organizations.  The  first  attempt  to  organize  upon  a 
national  scale  was  at  a  convention  held  in  Washington  in  1869. 
Equal  political  rights,  education,  and  free  land  for  freedmen 
were  the  o$ly  subjects  mentioned.     The  relation  of  negro  to 
white  labor  was  not  discussed.  In  1869  there  was  held  in  Balti- 
more the  first  colored  state  labor  convention.  It  recommended 
a  thorough  organization  of  negro  labor.    Other  conventions  were 
held  during  the  years  following,  but  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  the  World  War  that  agitation  for  negro  organization  develop- 
ed to  the  extent  that  it  has.    White  labor  has  thus  led  a 
"renewed  agitation  by  negroes  themselves  in  the  interest  of  the 
organization  of  negro  labor."  Some  labor  leaders  claim  that 
negro  labor  organizations  are  a  solutio©  for  the  problem. 
Lawrence  Guild  says,   "I  am  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
preparing  for  the  future  by  organizing  such  colored  workmen  as 
may  now  or  hereafter  exist  into  unions  by  themselves."^"  Other 
leadres  feel,  and  we  are  inclined  to  thefcr  thought,  that  grave 
danger  lies  here.  This  very  act  would  recognize  and  stimulate 
a  race. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  if  we  are  to  remedy  many  of 
our  industrial  ills,  organized  labor  must  hold  to  the  broad 
interpretation  of  democracy.  They  must  perceive  that  labor  is 

1-Guild,  Lawrence,  labor  Problems,  p.  282. 


labor  whether  white  or  black.  "Kore  and  more  it  is  being  recog- 
nized that  all  labor,  whatever  its  race  or  color,  has  many 
objectives  in  common,  that  each  worker  desires  for  himself 
those  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  and  that  these  legitimate  ambitions  can  best  be  secured 
by  organization  and  concert  of  action."^" 

C.  Negro  peonage         Beside  industrial  injustice  should  be 
versus  justice. 

placed  the  evil  of  negro  ipeonage  as  an  un- 
democratic element  in  our  American  life.  Negro  peonage  is  simply 
slavery,  a  type  of  debt  slavery.  It  developed  or  grew  out  of 
two  things:  the  system  of  farming,  and  the  convict  lease  system. 
A  sketch  of  the  background  of  peonage  vill  be  necessary  to  under- 
stand this  evil. 

A  study  of  negro  farming  portrays  to  us  that  three 
quarters  of  the  negro  farmers  are  in  the  tenant  class.  A  large 
plantation  is  usually  divided  into  plots  large  enough  for  one 
negro  family  to  farm.     Bach  season  these  acreages  are  rented. 
The  amount  of  independence  achieved  depended  upon  the  negroes' 
financial  ability.  The  average  negro  is  usually  without  money 
and  pays  for  his  rent  by  the  produce  of  his  land. 

From  various  experiment!  the  share-crop  system 
gradually  developed.  Today,  in  fact,  a  large  part  of  negro  tenant 
farmers  are  croppers.  In  this  system  the  tenant  is  supplied 
with  machinery,  tools,  seed,  etc.  In  return  the  landlord  receives 
a  certain  share  of  the  crop,  usually  50  percent.  In  another 
arrangement  the  tenant  furnishes  his  own  implements  and  seed, 
1-King ,  Willis  J. ,  The  Negro  in  American  Life ,  p.  93. 
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giving  in  return  for  the  land  one  fourth  to  one  third  of  the 
crop.  In  each  activity  the  labor  is  furnished  by  the  tenant. 
At  times  the  landlord  advances  the  tenant  money  which  in  turn 
will  be  taken  from  the  crops.     Thus  because  of  the  weakness  and 
poverty  of  the  negro  the  cropper  is  kept  coistantly  dependant. 
This  system  makes  it  very  easy  to  oarry  on  fraud  and  exploitation. 
An  average  negro  tenant  will  spend  as  much  money  as  you  give  to 
him.    He  is  often  charged  heavy  rates  for  the  supplies  advanced. 
Thus  he  may  end  the  year  so  deeply  in  debt  that  his  crop  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  fulfill  his  obligations.  Then  again  he 
is  forced  to  buy  from  the  plantation  store  and  nowhere  else. 
He  may  likewise  be  cheated  on  the  value  of  his  produce,  as  the 
average  negro  knows  little  as  to  the  classifying  of  his  cotton. 
This  makeB  the  negro  tenant  little  better  than  a  slave — in  fact, 
he  becemes  a  debt-slave. 

Peonage  is  also  built  upon  the  convict  lease  system. 
Some  time  after  the  Civil  War  a  legislative  act  was  passed 
against  vagrancy,  ^egroes  were  arrested  on  the  slightest  pre- 
texts. On  petty  offenses  the  offender  was  required  either  to 
pay  a  cost  fine  or  work  in  the  chain  gang.  As  a  rule  they  had 
no  money  with  which  to  pay  their  fines  and  so  their  fate  was  the 
inevitable.  As  the  negroes  became  dissatisfied  with  tenant  farm- 
ing abd  began  to  move  toward  the  cities,  the  vagrancy  laws 
were  made  still  more  harsh  so  that  a  negro  could  hardly  leave 
his  work  without  technically  committing  a  crime.  Other  laws 
were  passed  making  the  " exploitation  of  negro  labor  more  secure. 

All  this  legislation  had  to  be  accomplished  in  the  face  of  the 
labor  movement  throughout  the  world,  particularly  in  the  South, 
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where  it  was  beginning  to  enter  among  the  white  workers.  This 
was  accomplished  easily  however  by  an  appeal  to  race  prejudice."^" 

The  legalizing  of  peonage  through  the  leasing  out 
of  convicts  has  been  stopped  in  recent  years.  However  certain 
exposures  in  Georgia  and  elsewhere  show  that  it  is  being  carried 
on,  though  of  course  in  an  illegal  way. 

IV.  The  Place  of  the  Negro  in  the  American  Economic  Lif e . 

Despite  the  many  hardships  which  the  negroes  have 
suffered,  the  most  reassuring  and  hopeful  fact    in  race  rela- 
tionship lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  midst  of  all  kinds  of 
race  maladjustments  the  negro  continues  to  rise.  "Viscount 
3ryce  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  American  ^Tegro  in  the 

first  thirty  years  of  his  liberation  made  greater  advance  than 

2 

v;as  ever  made  by  the  Anglo  Saxon  in  a  similar  period."  Since 
this  declaration  was  made  sixty  years  have  passed.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  inquire  if  this  progress,  as  it  has  developed  today,  is 
commensurate  with  the  statement  of  Viscount  Eryce.  As  we  study 
this  growth  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  negro  have  been  in  many  v/ays  conducive  to  his  develop- 
ment.    They  have  as  a  rule  been  surrounded  by  progressive  neigh- 
bors. The  higher  standards  with  which  he  comes  into  contact  lifts 
him  to  a  higher  plane.  The  South  was  dependent  upon  his  labor. 
Likewise  ministers,  missionaries,  teachers,  etc.,  came  to  the 
negroes  of  the  South,  giving  to  them  those  principles  of  life 
upon  which  progress  is  based.  Though  these  conditions  have  been 

of  great  aid,  we  must  remember  that  the  negroes  have  also  been 

1-  Du  Bois,  The  Negro ,  p.  225. 

2- Haynes,  ^eorge,  The  Trend  of  the  Race,  p.  123. 
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at  great  disadvantages.  We  have  attempted  to  disclose  some  of 
these  undemocratic  tendencies.  It  is  no*  for  us  to  show  what 
they  have  accomplished  despite  these  handicaps. 

A.  Progress  of  the  The  negro  has  made  good  use  of  his  business 

negro  in  industry 

and  business.  relationship  with  the  whits  man  to  the  ex- 

tent that  he  has  succeeded  in  duplicating 
every  one  of  the  white  man's  organizations  by  a  similar  one  of 
his  own  race.  Starting  out  years  ago  with  4,000,000  slaves, 
today  they  number  3,500,000  agricultural  workers,  1,760,000 
employees  in  trade  and  transportation,  1,000,000  professional 
men  and  women,  2,000,000  home  keepers  and  3,000,000  children 
in  school .Yesterday  they  were  but  slaves  being  sold  in  the 
market  place.  Today  they  own  600,000  homes,  including  300,000 
farms  covering  21,000,000  acres  of  land.  On  1,000,000  farms 
which  they  operated  two  years  ago,  they  produced  one  third  of 
the  South' s    enormous  agricultural  output  of  $4,  650,  000. 

Though  many  negroes  recently  migrated  to  the  North 
nevertheless  the  largest  percentage  of  the  blacks  are  engaged 
in  agriculture.     The  number  of  negro  farmers  has  increased 
in  the  recent  decade:  the  total  for  1900  was  746,715;  in  1910 
it  numbered  393,720;  and  in  1920  the  number  was  925,703.  These 
figures  do  not  include  all  of  the  agricultural  workers.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  total  acreage    owned  by  the 
negroes  has  decreased.  In  1910  it  was  tabulated  as  19,076,463 
acres,  while  in  1920  the  acreage  owned  by  the  negroes  was 
16,  704,  192.  Along  wiibh  this  was  of  course  a,  decrease  in  the 
number  of  farm  owners.  The  number  of  farm  tenants  increased 
from  678,118  in  1910,  to  714,441  in  1920.    With  these  figures 


"before  us  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  major  cause  for  this  de- 
crease is  due  to  a  wrong  use  of  the  negro  tenant  fanning. 

Apart  from  the  farming  operations  the  negroes  have 
"built  up  70,000  separate  business  enterprises  built  upon  the 
enormous  purchasing  of  over  $1 ,  500 , 000, 000.    They  say  the  negroes 
are  lazy,  yet  Walter  Buchannan  makes  the  statement  that  three 
fourths  of  all  the  negroes  are  at  work  against  only  one  third 
of  the  whites.  You  will  find  the  negro  engaged  in  every  kinfl 
of  commercial  enterprise  from  the  manufacture  of  pins  to  steaxji" 
engines.  Their  inventive  genius  has  been  applied  successfully 
to  many  fields  from  the  groud  up — from  mining  apparatus  to  flying 
machines,  from  cotton  pickers  to  piano  players.  Some  of  the  lar- 
gest industries  are  built  upon  the  basic  patents  of  negro  in- 
ventors, notably  a  twenty  odd  million  dollar  shoe  factory  founded 
upon  John  E.  Matzelique  inventor  for  lasting  shoes.  Benjamin 
•°anneker  constructed  the  first  clock  striking  the  hours  that 
was  made  in  America.  G-,  T.  Woods  was  a  man  outstanding  in  the 
field  of  invention*  producing  valuable  improvements  in  telegraphy 
and  electric  railroads.    Elijah  McCoy  has  done  much  in  bringing 
forward  improvements  in  engines,  particularly  in  regard  to  lubri- 
cating appliances.  Thus  we  could  go  on,  showing  what  has  been 
done  in  the  field  of  invention,  often  resulting  in  the  making 
of  business  enterprise  more  efficient. 

In  a  remarkably  short  time  they  have  furnished 
seventy-six  banks  with  a  capital  of  $2,750,000  and  doing  an  an- 
nual business  of  about  $35,0C0m000.  Another  business  development 

of  the  negro  is  in  life  insurance  companies.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  business  of  their  companies  exceeds  $60,000,000 
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with  an  annual  income  of  $6,000,000.    The  North  Carolina  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  is  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  corpora- 
tion of  this  kind.  Besides  these  institutioas  the  negroes  are 
interested  in  many  other  business  enterprises  such  as  the 
Building  and  Loan  Associates,   shoe,  clothing,  and  grocery  stores 
laundries,  bakeries,  theaters,  hotels,   stc.  There  are  likewise 
many  negro  newspapers.  Many  of  these  are  largely  circulated. 
Some  of  the  outstanding  of  these  papers  are  The  Baltimore 
"Af ro -.American" ,  the  Chicago  "Defender",  the  New  York  "Amster- 
dam News",  the  Pittsburg  "Courier",  the  Norfolk  "Journal  and 
Guide",  The  St.  Louis  "Argus",  the  Philadelphia  "Tribune", 
the  New  York  "Age",  the  Indianapolis  "Freedman",  etc.  There 
are  230  Afro -American  weeklies  which  give  expression  to  race 
aspirations.  The  Associated  Negro  Press,  comprising  a  membership 
of  112,  is  a  means  of  gathering  news  and  items  to  its  members. 

As  we  have  already  Btated  a  large  part  of  what  the 
negroes  have  achieved  has  been  largely  a  part  of  his  own  initia- 
tive. The  lack  of  the  democratic  spirit  toward  the  negro  in 
industry  has  been  just  as  outstanding  as  that  shown  in  politi- 
cal and  social  phases  of  his  life.  If  America  is  to  be  truly 
democratic  she  must  not  only  give  the  negro  political  democracy, 
but  likewise  show  a  democratic  spirit  in  industry. 

B.  The  negro  in  Though  less  race  antagonism  has  been  shown 

professional  lTfe. 

by  the  whites  toward  the  negroes  in  the 
professions,  still  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  condescending  tole 
ration  which  the  average  white  man  shows  toward  the  negro 
minister  or  doctor  is  most  distasteful  to  him.What  he  wants  is 
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cooperation  and  friendship. 

In  the  "so -called  learned  prof essi are— the  ministry, 
law,  and  medicine— the  negro  has  advanced  rapidly.  "These 
professions  are  frequently  thought  to  be  crowded  and  yet  in 
1910  of  a  total  negro  population  of  more  than  10,000,000  only 
17,427  men  were  listed  as  clergymen,  3,077  as  physicians  and 
surgeons,  796  as  lawyers,  and  7,035  as  teachers  (169  others 
being  specially  listed  as  college  presidents  or  professors). 
In  this  same  year  22,450  of  "both  sexes  were  school  teachers. 1,1 
Thus  in  1910  the  average  population  per  professional  person 
was  146.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  average  population  per 
professional  persotf  numbered  one  out  of  every  130  colored  per- 
sons. The  teachers  are  the  largest  professional  group,  totaling 
nearly  50,^  of  the  whole.  The  preachers  comprise  about  25$  of 
the  professional  group.  In  many  cases  the  church  is  the  only 
social  institution  and  the  preacher  is  thus  the  adviser  of  the 
entire  community.  In  the  political  affairs  the  lawyers  have 
naturally  assumed  the  leadership  in  their  race,  and  with  the 
pressing  of  new  political  problems  have  become  outstanding. 
The  work  of  the  school  teacher  is  the  factor  that  needs  to  be 
stressed  today.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  show  how  great 
the  need  lit  for  a  trained  body  of  teachers  among  the  negroes. 


his  lyrics  of  the  lowly  life  of  the  negro.  "Chestnut"  tales  of 

1 -Brawl ey,  Benjamin,  A  Short  History  of  the  Amer.  Negro ,  p.  225 


C .  Development  of 
the  negro  in  lit- 
erature and  art. 


says  Walter  3uchannan.  Dunbar  has  made 


"The  negro  has  actually  discovered  his  soul, 


himself  immortal  in  American  verse  by 
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the  home  life  of  his  people  are  enjoyed  by  both  the  white  and 
the  black.  Scarborough  put  his  work  into  Greek  grammar.  Samuel 
Taylor  encounhed  his  lines  in  music  for  the  world  to  sing. 
Tanner  has  given  expression  to  his  thoughts  by  means  of  the  brush 
and  is  praised  universally.  Booker  T.  Washington  has  expressed 
it  in  golden  words  and  an  exemplary  life.  In  other  words,  the 
negro  can  think/  He  has  produced  men  who  can  express  the  soul 
of  his  race.  Certain  Nordics  of  America  who  claim  to  be 
of  a  supreme  race  and  feel  that  all  other  people  are  born  to 
a  lowly  position  little  realize  that  the  only  original  contribu- 
tion to  the  domain  of  American  art  has  come  through  our  negro 
population..  If  this  proposition  is  doubted,  one  is  asked  to 
mention,  beside  the  ragtiMe  of  modern  dances  and  Uncle  Remus 
stories  of  Joel  Harris,  what  as  yet  has  sprung!  of  an  original 
nature  out  of  American  life.    Truly  the  negro  has  found  his  soul 
and  has  expressed  it  in  a  beautiful  way  in  his  literature  and 
art . 

V.  Democracy  and  Economic  Advancement . 

Yes,  despite  the  many  handicaps  and  lack  of  the  true 
democratic  spirit,  the  negro  has  advanced.  Especially  have  we 
found  himforcing  his  way  to  the  front  in  the  economic  phase  of 
life.  Indeed  this  factor  is  most  important,  henry  Burch  says  that 
"the  Industrial  problem  of  the  negro  is  often  regarded  as  funda- 
mental in  the  matter  of  race  adjustment."  He  feels  that  industrial 
education  is  the  great  need  of  the  negro.  He  must  be  further 
trained  in  habits  of  further  study,   steady  industry  and  trade. 
Such  schools  as  Tuskegee  and  Hampton  have  accomplished  much  along 
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this  very  line,  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  democracy?  It  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.     The  negro  is  gradually  finding 
himself.  Through  his  accomplishments  he  is  gaining  confidence 
im  himself,  and  as  soon  as  that  confidence  is  entirely  gained, 
the  crisis  will  be  reached.  Labor  unions  must  come  to  a  realiza 
tion  of  this  and  act  accordingly.  They  must  know  also  that  "If 
negroes  perform  aB  it  has  "been  asserts,  one  seventh  of  the  labo 
in  the  United  States,  the  labor  organizations  of  American  can 
never  be  effective  until  the  great  mass  of  negro  workers  are 
organized ....  ,i7o  workman  who  finds  it  is  to  his  interest  to 
remain  a  non-union  man  will  ever  give  up  the  privilege. 
Membership  in  a  union  should  offer  some  advantages  to  the  negro 
The  white  workers  must  realize  the  crisis  that  is  facing  not 
only  our  industrial  life  but  also  our  race  relationship,  and 
offer  encouragement  to  his  fellow  laborer,  whether  he  be  white 
or  black. 

The  problem  is  very  complicated  and  complex,  and 
the  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  negro  only  adds  to  the 
difficulty  in  atempting  to  solve  the  problem.  He  will  rightly 
demand  equality  and  freedom.  Democracy  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  is  the  thing  he  is  striving  for.  The  only  solution  to  the 
problem  must  be  in  a  form  that  true  democracy  sanctions. 

1 -Wesley,  Chas.,  Negro  Labor  in  the  U.  S. ,  p.  279. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  NEGRO. 
I.  The  negro  versus  social  equality. 

A  discussion  of  the  place  of  the  American  negro 
in  our  social  life  and  whether  that  relationship  is  truly 
democratic  necessitates  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  so- 
cial equality.  The  world  equality  is  a  vague  term  and  often 
misunderstood  and  misused.  The  term  has  been  used  in  such  a 
way  as  to  signify  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  that 
the  richpf,  the  poor,  the  white  and  the  black,  all  are  equal. 
One  readily  perceives  that  i  t  is  a  hasty  and  superficial  con- 
clusion. It  needs  but  the  pragmatic  test  to  prove  its  falsity. 
Equality  may  be  thought  of  in  four  different  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  what  may  be  termed  "natural  equality".  This 
merely  signifies  that  there  seems  to  exist  at  birth  a  similar- 
ity. That  all  people  are  subject  to  the  same  biological  laws 
and  that  we  similarly  inherit  the  senses,  bodily  organs,  etc., 
is  evident.  This  idea  of  natural  equality  has  been  for  the  most 
part  universally  excepted  with  the  exception  of  certain  slave 
owners  of  the  South  who  argued  that  the  negro  was  something  less 
than  a  human  being. 

In  the  second  place  there  is  that  type  that  may  be 
called  civil  equality.  This  holds  that  all  citizens  have  the 
right  of  private  law.  All  people  have  a  right  to  protectionin 
persan,  family  relations,  and  property.  .411  should  be  able  to 
appeal  to  the  courts  for  such  protection. 

Again  there  is  what  is  known  as  political  equality,  this 
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exists  where  all  citizens  have  a  voice  in  the  government  and 
are  eligible  to  service  in  the  State.  The  negroes  generally 
feel  that  political  equality,  especially  in  the  Souths  is 
denied  to  them.  They  are  putting  forth  every  effort  for  uni- 
versal suffrage. 

However,  in  social  equality  we  have  a  vaguer  term, 
and  one  used  in  various  ways.  "For  an  adequate  understanding  of 
this  it  is  gecesBary  to  gain  a  general  "background  of  this 
type  of  equality. 

In  France  and  her  colonies  the  social  bar,  as  far 
as  race  is  concerned,  is  negligible.    lUen  of  any  color, 
if  educated  and  cultured,  can  mix  freely  in  society.  However 
there  is  a  wide  distinction  with  the  British  in  India.  Though 
there  are  mutual  friendships  between  the  British  and  Indians 
yet  outside  the  realm  of  business  and  government  they  are  ex- 
ceptions . 

It  is  in  the  United  States  that  social  equality 
in  the  sense  of  racial  differences  has  the  most  acute  aspect. 
The  laws  in  many  states  require  the  railroads  and  streetcars 
to  have  special  compartments  for  the  negroes.  They  worship  in 
different  churches  and  are  educated  in  different  schools. 
Most  restaurants  in  the  South,  and  many  in  the  North,  refure  to 
serve  a  colored  person.  The  large  migration  to  the  North 
has  been  largely  instrumental  in  changing  the  question  of 
social  equality  from  a  sectional  to  national  problem.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  declared  a 
"uniform  policy  of  non-racial  discrimination"  this  policy  has 
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not  been  carried  out.  Outside  of  those  unions  where  membership 
to  the  colored  race  is  modified,  eight  of  the  unions  absolutely 
bar  the  negro  . 

The  reasons  that  many  give  for  fighting  social 
equality  is  for  the  protection  of  the  white  man's  civilization, 
institutions,  and  racial  integrity.    Yet,  as  we  shall  show  in 
this  paper,  the  methods  of  lawless  acts  of  the  whites  are 
the  distinctive  forces  rather  than  those  acts  which  many  lay 
at  the  door  of  the  negro. 

These  methods  lay  a  great  hardship  an  the  colored 
race.  To  bring  the  problem  before  us,  the  following  case  is 
given:  "I  am  a  colored  woman,  neither  white  nor  black,  neither 
pretty  nor  ugly,  neither  especially  graceful  nor  at  all  deformed. 
I  am  fairly  well  educated,  of  fair  manners  and  deportment.  In 
the  morning  I  go  to  work  by  means  of  the  subway  which  is  crowd- 
ed. Presently  somebody  gets  up.  The  man  standing  in  front  of 
the  vacant  place  looks  around  meaning  to  point  it  out  to  a 
woman.  I  am  the  nearest  one!  But  oh!  says  his  glance,  'You're 
colored;  I'm  not  expected  to  give  it  to  you'.    And  down  he 
plumps.  According  to  my  reflexes  that  morning  I  think  to  myself 
'hypocrite'  and  'pig',  and  make  a  conscious  effort  to  shake  off 
the  unpleasantness  of  it,  for  I  don't  want  my  day  spoiled. 
At  noon  I  go  for  lunch.  But  i  always  go  to  the  same  place, 
because  I  am  not  sure  of  my  receptions  in  other  places.  If  I  go 
to  another  place  I  must  fight  it  through.  But  usually  I  am  hun- 
gry; I  want  food,  not  a  lawsuit.  And  too,  how  long  am  I  to  wait 
before  I  am  sure  of  the  slight?  Shall  I  march  up  to  the  proprietor 
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and  say,   'Do  you  serve  colored  people?*  or  ehall  I  Bit  and  drum 
on  the  table  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  feel  my  anger  rising, 
prepare  to  explode,  only  to  have  the  attendant  come  at  that 
moment  and  nonchalantly  arrange  the  table?  I  eat  but  I  go  out 
still  not  knowing  still  not  knowing  whether  the  delay  was  in- 
tentional or  not,  I  think  the  thing  that  irks  us  most  is  the 
teasing  uncertainty  of  it  all.  Did  the  man  at  the  box  office 
give  us  the  seat  behind  the  post  on  purpose?  Is  the  shop 
girrl  impudent  or  merely  nervous?    Had  the  position  really  been 
filled  before  we  applied  for  it?"1 

This  case  history  Is  just  one  instance  of  what 
faces  thousands  of  negroes  in  regards  to  their  social  place. 
We  seek  the  way  out  of  this  situation;  what  is  it?  It  would  be 
well  to  give  both  the  white  and  the  black  man's  point  of  view. 

A  debate  on  the  subject,  "Should  the  negro  be  encour- 
aged to  cultural  equality?"  between  Mr.  Alain  Locke  and  Mr. 
Lothrop  Stoddard  is  found  in  the  "Forum"  for  October,  1927 
(pp50  ff ).  Mr.  Locke  feels  that  it  is  only  right  to  encourage 
the  hegro  to  social  equality.  He  thinks  that  white  prejudice* 
has  branded  the  negroes  as  inferior  and  has  denied  them  polit- 
ical, economic  and  social  equality.  Because  of  this  negro 
genius  has  turned  to  the  arts  and  their  culture  in  that  field 
is  widely  recognized.    However,  if  we  are  to  have  progress, 
America  cannot  continue  to  receive  their  gifts  and  deny  their 
person.  This  means  we  must  recognize  the  negro,  not  only  for 
his  good,  but  for  our  own.    On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Stoddard 
l-"The  World  Tomorrow",  Ltarch  1922,  p*?6. 
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says  that  "Mr.  Locke's  plea  is  a  veiled  assault  on  the  color 

line,— a  tradition  which  asserts  that  our  America  is  and  shall 

remain  a  white  America."  Mr.  Locke  explains  that  color  line 

does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  negro  is  racially  inferior 

but  that  he  is  racially  different.  "Abolish  this  line  and  we 

destroy  the  racial  traits  which  give  us  unity,  solidarity, 

security  as  a  nation.  In  pride  of  race  the  negro  should  expouse 

a  biracial  system*  creating  his  own  social  satisfactions." 

Mr.  Stoddard  states  a  fact  when  he  implies  that  prejudice  is 

built  upon  racial  difference.    However  he  fails  to  see,  or 

perhaps,  to  assert,  the  injustice  done  the  negro  as  well  as  to 

the  white  man  in  attempting  to  hold  white  supremacy. 

A»  Two  negro  In  the  relation  of  the  negro  to  social  equality 

school's"  of 

thought.  there  exists  at  the  present  day  two  schools 

of  thought.  The  one  school,  formerly  under 

the  leadership  of  the  lamented  Booker  T.  Washington  emphasized 

the  duties  of  the  negro.  The  later  school,  headed  by  Du  Bois, 

has  made  rightd  its  school  key-word.  To  understand  fully  these 

two  important  factors  in  negro  life  we  will  briefly  sketch  the 

personnel  of  these  two  schools. 

1. "Duties:  Booker         Booker  T.  Washington  was  born  about  1858 
T.  Washington. 

in  Franklin  County .Virgina.  When  he  was 
large  enough  he  worked  in  the  coal  mines  of  West  Virginia. 
In  1872  he  worked  his  way  through  Hampton  Institute,  after  which 
he  taught  for  three  years.  Following  this  period  of  teaching, 
he  was  appointed  instructor  at  Hamptton.  In  1881  he  started  his 
famous  school  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama.    Washington  has  been  looked 
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upon  as  the  first  American  orator.  Not  only  was  he  an  orator 
of  the  first  rank,  but  he  also  served  greatly  in  the  field  of 
literature.  Some  of  his  books  are  The  Story  of  the  Fegro , 
My  larger  Education,  and  Up_  From  Slavery.  The  fine  style  of  this 
last  book  made  it  a  model  of  personal  writing. 

The  message  which  Washington  brought  to  both  the 
white  and  the  black  races  is  summarized  in  a  fine  way  in  his 
speech  at  the  Atlantic  Exposition.  "To  those  of  my  race  who 
underestimate  the  importance  of  cultivating  friendly  relations 
with  the  southern  white  man  (who  is  their  next-door  neighbor) 
I  would  say:   'Cast  down  your  bucket  where  you  are1 —  cast  it 
down  in  making  friends  in  every  manly  way  of  the  people  of  all 
races  by  whom  we  are  surrounded.  To  those  of  the  white  race  who 
look  to  the  incoming  of  those  of  foreign  birth  and  strange 
tongues  and  habits  for  the  prosperity  of  the  South,  were  I 
permitted,  I' would  repeat  what  I  say  to  my  own  race,    'Cast  your 
bucket  down  where  you  are* — cast  it  down  among  the  8,000,000 
negroes  whose  habits  you  know,  whose  fidelity  and  love  you 
have  tested  in  days  when  to  have  proved  treacherous  meant  the 
ruin  of  your  firesides.  In  all  things  that  are  purely  social  we 
can  be  as  separate  as  the  fingers,  yet  one  as  the  hand  in  all 
things  essential  to  progress. He  felt  that  a  great  part  of 
his  task  was  the  winning  of  the  white  people,  especially 
southern  opinion,  to  a  sympathetic  and  cooperative  effort  with 
the  negro.  He  so  far  succeeded  in  this  work  that  not  only 
has  the  South  a  high  regard  for  him  personally  but  likewise  a 

1-Brawley,  B. ,  A  Short  History  of  the  American  Negro ,  p.  256  f . 
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sincere  regard  for  his  methods  of  racial  cooperation.  Truly 
this  man  through  his  moral  earnestness  and  strong  character 
has  done  a  great  national  service.  In  his  book  Uo  from  Slavery , 
Washington  makes  very  significant  statements  in  which  he  empha- 
sizes duties.  He  feels  that  success  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  obstacles  overcome,  rather  than  by  the  position  and 
place  one  has  reached.  By  overcoming  these  obstacles,  one  attains 
merit  and  is  generally  recognized,  whether  or  no  his  skin  is 
black.  In  attaining  this  kind  of  success  it  is  necessary  for 
the  youth  of  both  races  to  help  one  another.    If  one  wishes 
to  raise  himself,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  help  others, 
even  if  those  others  are  of  another  race.    For,  after  all,  when 
injustice  is  wrought,  the  one  degraded  is  not  the  victim  but 
rather  the  aggressor.  Two  rules  were  foremost  in  Washington's 

life:  "Always  do  my  whole  duty  regarding  making  our  work  known 

1 

to  individuals  and  not  worry  about  results".      Thus  it  is  duties, 
net  rights,  that  Washington  emphasizes.  Ke  thinks  that  if  the 
negro  attends  strictly  to  the  work  before  him,  and  is  morally 
earnest  and  sincere,  his  rights  will  be  gradually  given  him. 
The  program  of  Dr.  "'ashington  at  first  was  highly 
approved  of  by  both  the  whites  of  the  North  and  South,  However, 
from  the  very  first,  there  was  a  group  among  the  negro eB  who 
questioned  the  Atlanta  Compromise  in  which  he  said  that  "In 
all  things  that  are  purely  social,  we  can  be  as  separate  as  the 
fingers,  yet  one  as  the  hand  in  all  things  essential  to  mental 
progress."  They  felt  that  this  was  not  the  method  of  attaining 

1 -Washington,  E.  T. ,  Up  From  Slavery,  p.  181, 
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racial  salvation.  At  first  this  movement  rras  unorganized. 
Graduallj',  however,  voices  were  being  heard  which  had  behind 
them  a  definite  backing.  "The  Guardian",  edited  by  Kr.  Trotter, 
and  "The  Voice  of  the  Negro",  a  monthly  magazine,  were  preach- 
ing freedom  of  speech,  suffrage,  and  other  means  of  expressing 
personality.  A  new  leader  arose  who  was  definitely  to  head  this 
group,  and  express  in  no  uncertain  way  the  rights  of  the 
negro  . 

2«  Hights :  W.        W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois  was  born  in  1368 
S.  B.  Du  Bo is. 

at  Great  ^arrington ,  Mass.  He  graduated  from 
Fiske  University  and  later  received  his  Ph.D.  from  harvard.  He 
taught  in  Atlanta  University,  later  accepting  the  position  of 
"Director  of  Publicity  and  Research  for  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  This  association  aims 
"to  make  11,000,000  Americans  physically  free  from  peonage, 
mentally  free  from  ignorance,  politically  free  from  disenfran- 
chisement,  and  socially  free  from  insult."    Its  goal  is  justice. 
However,  it  is  outstanding  in  its  effort  for  cooperation  between 
the  races.  Not  only  is  "Du  Bois  interested  in  this  type  of  work, 
but  he  is  recognized  as  an  outstanding  sociologist.    Aside  from 
his  technical  work,  he  has  written  many  forceful  books, among 
which  are  John  Brown ,  The  Guest  of  the  Silver  Fleece,  The  Gift 
of  the  Black  Folk,  The  Coming  of  John  ,  Darkwater ,  and  The 
Souls  of  the  Black  Folk. 

It  is  in  this  last  book  that  he  portrays  his  finest 
style  and  shows  clearly  his  position'  as  to  what  he  thinks 
the  status  of  the  negro  should  be.  Under  the  chapter  entitled 
"Booker  T.  Washington",  he  clearly  differentiates  his  position 
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from  that  of  Washington.    Du  3ois  says  he  emphasizes  the  follow 
ing  things:  Duties,  Industrial  Education,  Thrift,  Narrowness, 
Adjustment,  Present  Satisfaction,  Conciliation  of  the  South, 
Silence  as  to  Political  Rights,  Compromise,  and  Social  Separate 
ness.  On  the  other  hand  T>u  Bois  claims  that  he  holds  to 
Rights,  Revolt,  Self  Realization,  Recognition,  Political  Free- 
dom, Civil  RiglLts,  Higher  Education,  and  Culture.  No  doubt 
Uu  Bois  has  portrayed  Washington  in  too  passive  a  manner. 
We  feel  that  Washington  was  attempting  to  find  the  method  of 
gaining  rights,  that  is,  through  doing  one's  duty  and  becoming 
worthy. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  note  recent  expressions 
of  the  negro  as  to  his  place  in  social  life,  and  in  which 
school  they  may  be  found.  MThe  black  man's  place  in  America* 
says  the  "Christian  Index", lis  the  place  any  other  American 
occupies,  and  to  which  his  education,   character,  or  special 
fitness  entitle  him.  We  hear  much  of  social  equality  these 
days  and  white  and  black  speakers  tell  the  world  that  the 
negro  does  not  desire  social  equality.  That  depends  upon  what 
is  meant  by  the  term.  If  the  white  man  means  by  that  social 
intermingling  such  as  the  mongrelizing  of  the  black  race,  or 
any  approach  by  either  side  toward  mi scegeneration ,  the  black 
man  utters  a  hearty  Amen.  But  if  social  equality  means  that 
the  lowest  white  prostitute  or  most  vicious  tough  of  th  e 
white  race  is  better  thah  the  highest  type  of  negro  womanhood 
and  manhood  then  the  black  man  hurls  it  back  in  the  face  of 
the  world  and  brands  it  as  an  infamous  lie."      The  Indianapolis 
"Freedman"  says  "Industrial  equality,  political  equality, 
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and  equality  before  the  law  are  the  inherest  and  manhood  rights 
of  every  American  citizen.  Social  equality  is  a  privilege 
which  may  or  may  not  be  enjoyed,-—  it  is  not  right."    It  appears 
that  a  few  writers  and  public  speakers  are  very  much  at  sea  as 
to  where  a  right  ends  and  a  privilege  begins.  When  we  say  indus- 
trial equality  we  mean  an  equal  opportunity  in  every  avenue 
of  industrial  endeavor.  A  true  democracy  is  a  representative 
form  of  government.  We  are  part  and  parcel  of  American  citi- 
zenship, and  as  Americans  we  must  live  under  and  obey  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  we  are  therefore  clearly  within  our  rights 
when  we  insist  on    an  equal  voice  in  the  law,  making  bodies  of 
the  state  and  nation.     This  brings  us  to  social  equality. 
If  we  mean  by  social  equality  that  one  should  have  any  sedatt 
paid  for  on  a  train  or  in  a  dining  car,  then  of  course  we  are 
for  social  equality.  If  we  mean  to  have  equality  of  hospital, 
educational,  and  institutional  facilities,  every  negro  should 
insist  upon  that  right."      Thus  the  negroes  since  the  World 
War,  and  especially  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  have  for 
the  most  part  emphasized  rights.     It  would  perhaps  be  well  to 
take  a  position  between  Washington  and  PuBois,  to  stress 
duties  as  well  as  rights.     The  negro  should  know  his  rights 
and.  be  anxious  to  receive  them  with  the  spirit  of  Washington • 

B.  Anti -social  Againt  the  negro  in  his  struggle  for  social 

group  versus 

social  equality/       freedom  have  appeared  several  anti-social 

organizations,  chief  of  which  is  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.    On  December  14,  1915,  Col.  Win.  J.  Simmons  organized 
a  new  Ku  Klux  Klan  along  similar  lines  to  the  one  established 
in  the  time  of  the  Reconstruction.  It  was  in  those  days  that 
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the  offspring  of  the  Loyal  Union  League  and  the  Freedman's 
Bureau  changed  into  the  Klan.  It  owed  its  existence  to  racial 
legislation.     The  Freedman's  Bureau  was  intended  to  act  as 
a  mediating  factor  between  the  former  master  and  the  ex-slave. 
The  Union  League  was  a  political  organization  which  was  selfish 
and  detrimental.  Through  this  means  the  negro  was  duped  and 
corrupted.  People  of  the  South  were  burdened  with  taxes. 
Thus  a  feeling  arose  that  there  should  be  some  kind  of  an  or- 
ganization for  the  suppression  of  crime.  This  feeling  found 
its  realization  in  the  Klan,  However  the  Kian  became  degraded 
into  a  band  of  desperate  men  who  in  1869  set  defiance  to 
the  State  and  federal  governments.  It  was,  however,  finally 
disbanded. 

Col.  Simmons,  modeling  his  organization  after  the 
old  Klan,  had  his  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  From  1913- 
1921  its  growth  was  exceedingly  rapid.  The  Klan  was  to  be  opoos 
to  the  negroes,  Catholics,  and  Jews,  and  stood  especially  for 
white  supremacy.  The  leaders  however,  denied  that  they  were  or- 
ganized to  terrify  the  negro  or  violently  to  oppose  the  Catho- 
lics or  the  Jews. 

Our  interest  with  the  Klan  at  this  point  is  the  re- 
lationship, or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  with  the  negro.    In  the 
first  place,  the  negro  is  excluded  from  membership  in  the 
Klan.  This  alone  is  almost  enough  to  condemn  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  colored  race,  for  they  see  here  an  attempt  to  discriminate. 
Then  again  negro  prejudice  was  used  as  a  means  of  gaining  mem- 
bership. In  Houston,  Texas,  for  example,  there  had  been  some 


trouble  during  the  war  witfc  negro  soldiers.  The  Klan,  going  into 
this  field,  used  this  as  an  argument  for  gaining  the  leadership 
of  the  best  citizens  of  the  city.     Thus  the  "Klan's  first  move 
in  the  South  to  capi tali ze  the  white's  fear  of  the  negroes  new 
ambitions  created  by  his  fight  for  democracy  and  the  increased 
demands  for  his  labor. On  the  other  hand,  the  negroes  op- 
pose the  Klan.  This  was  shown  in  a  political  way  in  Chicago. 
A  democratic  candidate  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic  received  strong 
support  from  the  negro  ballot.  The  grounds  for  this  op- 
position might  be  stated  under  three  or  four  heads.  In  the 
firBt  place,  the  Klan  stands  for  white  supremacy.     It  is  naturally 
opposed,  despite  the  assertions  of  Klan  leaders,  to  the  negro. 
Then  there  is  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  negro  the  old 
K.K.K.,  under  which  name  many  crimes  were  committed  against  themj 
Then  again  it  offers  for  those  men  of  little  principles  a  chance 
to  let  the  fires  of  their  racial  hatred  burn  in  some  form  of 
crime.  Truly  we  can  say  that  the  Klan  is  anti -social  and  naturally 
stands  opposed  to  racial  cooperation. 

C.  Social  Pathology  A  newly  opened  field  for  scientific 

and  social  equality. 

study  is  that  of  the  negro  and  social 
pathology.  A  question  that  is  widely  asked  among  students  of 
race  problems  is,  What  place  has  poverty,  disease,  vice,  and 
criiie  in  the  life  of  the  negro,  and  to  what  forces  is  it  due? 
Can  a  great  part  of  it  be  laid  at  the  door  of  social  inequal- 
ity insofar  as  there  is  a  lack  of  educational  facilities  and 
a  proper  environment?  A  discussion  as  to  certain  pathological 
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conditions  in  the  life  of  the  negro  will  be  of  benefit  at  this 
point . 

1.  Poverty,  disease,  Although  there  has  been  an  economic 

vice,  and  crime  vs • 

envi ronr.ent.  development  among  the  negroes,  pov- 

erty is  still  the  outstanding  obstacle. 
The  census  of  1900  shows  396,000  colored  farmers  with  no  cow 
and  308,800  with  no  hog. There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  without  even  a  chicken.  Wages  for  farm  labor  in  the 
South  are  exceedingly  small,  ranging  from  $15  to  $50  a  month. 
The  average  income  of  a  share  tenant  is  $333.    Only  5.1^  earn 
more  than  $600.  Thus  because  of  the  small  wages  a  great  diffi- 
culty is  faced  bv  the  negro  in  the  credit  system.  They  are  at 
least  one  year  behind  in  their  finances.  "Many  of  them  have 
never  yet  caught  up,  and  each  year,  *hen  the  crop  is  planted, 
they  borrow  at  the  high  rate  of  interest  to  pay  for  their  feed, 
seed,  and  implements.  Each  year  a  greatly  disproportionate 
part  of  the  money  of  the  farmer  goes  to  the  banker  and  supply 
merchant  as  interest."^  Thus  the  negro  farmer  becomes  practically 
a  slave  through  his  poverty.     In  the  cities,  because  the  negro 
often  has  to  work  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  a  white  man,  he 
is  forced  through  pressure  to  live  in  that  environment  which 
breeds  vice  and  crime.  The  relationship  between  poverty  and 
crime  is  well  known.  The  lack  of  social  equality  in  the  indus- 
trial field  tends  to  bring  the  pathological  obstacles  to  the 
negro . 

Another  factor  that  has  often  been  neglected  among 
1-Woofter,  T.,  Basis  of  Racial  Adjustment,  p.  90. 
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the  negroes  is  health.  No  other  point  of  contact  "between  the 
races  is  more  vital  than  health.  Booker  T.  Washington  expressed 
it  well  when  he  said,  "A  disease  germ  knows  no  color  line". 
Not  the  least  important  angle  of  the  problem  of  illness  is  that 
danger  to  one's  neighbors.  Negroes  used  as  domestic  servants, 
porters,  waiters,  etc.,  make  it  impractical  for  the  white  man, 
from  the  selfish  standpoint  alone,  to  fail  in  an  interest  in 
negro  welfare.     "The  Negro  year  Book"  estimated  that  450,000 
negro es  are  seriously  ill  at  one  time,  and  that  looking  at 
it  from  the  financial  standpoint  alone,  $300,000,000  is  lost 
through  sickness  and  death.  It  states  further  that  it  would 
pay  to  spend  $100,000,000  upon  improvement  of  negro  health. 
It  should  be  borne  that  far  more  important  than  the  less  of 
dollars  is  that  of  anxiety  and  suffering  that  comes  from  sickness 
and  death.  A  careful  study  of  health  statistics  shows  that  the 
j^eV///  negro  is  dying  principly  from  diseases  that  arise  from 
filth,  poor  living,  and  exposure.  These  causes  readily  show 
what  places  social  inequalities  play.    More  attention  paid  to 
a  proper  environment  for  the  negro  would  greatly  lessen  the 
death  rate.  Within  recent  years  this  has  been  the  case,  with 
less  negro  sickness  as  a  result.  Nevertheless  in  the  regis- 
tration area  in  1920  the  negro  rate  was  13.4  per  thousand 
and  the  white  race  12.8  per  thousand. 

Hand  in  hand  with  disease  walks  vice.  One  cannot 
discuss  this  in  connection  with  the  negro  nnless  he  understands 
the  environmental  background  of  the  colored  population. 
The  congestion  of  the  negro  population,  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  other  large  cities  breeds  all  kinds  of  vice.  Three  essential 
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facts  v/ere  uncovered  in  the  black  belt  of  Chicago.  It  was  found 
that  83  families  lived  in  two  blocks.  Of  the  boys,  96%  were 
truants,  and  12%  of  these  families  had  been  deserted  by  the 
fathers.  In  A0%  of  these  families  the  mother  worked  away  from 
the  home  all  day.  Added  to  the  congested  conditions,  the  vice 
districts  of  the  cities  are  associated  with  the  negro  sections. 
More  than  75^  of  the  negro  population  of  the  city  lives  in  these 
areas.  The  Chief  of  Police  in  Chicago  in  1912  warned  prostitutes 
that  so  long  as  they  confined  their  residence  to  districts 
west  of  Wabash  Avenue  and  east  of  Wentworth  Avenue,  they  would 
be  left  undisturbed.  At  that  titoe  this  section  contained  the 
largest  group  of  negroes  in  the  city.  Negro  girls  because  of 
racial  prejudice  are  often  forced  to  accept  positions  as  maids 
in  houses  of  ill  fame.  Certain  employment  agencies,  who  would 
not  send  white  girls  to  these  houses,  do  not  hesitate  to  place 
colored  girls  there.  Id  this  giving  the  negro  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  moral  growth? 

Crime,  its  cause,  and  cure,  is  being  widely  studied 
today.  It  is  no  less  profitable  to  narrow  the  investigation 
down  to  crime  among  the  negroes.  An  analysis  of  crime  shows 
that  a  warped  mind  is  responsible  for  many  misdeeds^  3specially 
can  this  be  applied  to  the  negro.  "The  traditional  ostracism, 
exploitation,  and  petty  daily  insults  to  which  they  are  com- 
tinually  exposed  have  doubtless  provoked,   even  in  normal  minded 
negroes,  a  pathological  attitude  toward  society  which  sometimes 
expresses  itself  defensively  in  acts  of  lawlessness.  A  desire 
for  social  revenge  might  well  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
factitious  and  insulting  manner  in  which  negroes  are  often 
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treated  by  the  officers  of  the  law."^"    Measuced  on  the  basis  of 
10,D00  population  of  both  races,  the  commitments  at  the  present 
time  of  negroes  is  about  two  and  a  half  timeB  greater  than  of 
the  naturalized  whites.    Differences  in  the  number  of  prisoners 
considered  nullify  however    a  comparison  of  erime  rates. 
In  1904,  out  of  1,337  prisons,  50,111  prisoners  were  white  and 
26,611  were  colored.  The  number  committed  to  these  prisons 
that  year  were  125,093  white  and  24,598  colored.  In  1910,  out 
of  3.198  prisons,   72,797  prisoners  were  white,  and  38,701 
were  colored.    The  committments  for  that  year  were  368,468 
white  and  110,319  colored,.  Crime  rates  appear  to  be  higher  in 
the  North  than  in  the  South.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  North,  seven  tenths  of  the  negroes  live  in  the  city. 

As  large  as  is  the  negro  crime  rate,  it  is  less  than 
that  for  the  emigrant  races.  Those  committed  to  prison  in  1904 
per  1000  of  certain  nationalities  were:  Mexicans  4.7;  Italians 
4.4;  Austrians  3.6;  French  3.4;  Canadians  3.0;  Russians  2.8; 
Poles  2,7;  and  negroes  2.7.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
crime  of  rape,  which  is  generally  rated  at  such  a  high  figure 
among  the  negroes,  is  comparatively  small  with  emigrant  races. 
Those  committed  in  1904  for  this  crime,  per  100,000  were: 
Italians  5.3;  Mexicans  4.8;    Austrians  3.2;  Hungarians  2.0; 
French  1.9;  Russians  1.9;  and  negroes  1.8.     In  Chicago  the 
records  of  sex  offenders  in  1917-1918  brought  into  the  court 
showed  that  out  of  253,  32  or  12.6%  were  negroes.  This  is  lower 
than  the  negroes  general  rate  for  felonies. 

1 -Report  of  Commission,  "Negro  In  Chicago",  p.  342. 
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The  crimes  for  which  the  negroes  are  generally 

conomitted  are  the  following;  "In  1910  eleven  times  as  many 

^  negroes  were  committed  for  grave  homicide,  eight  times  as  many 

for  less  homicide,   six  times  as  many  for  assault,  and  three  to 

four  times  as  many  for  prostitution,  fornication,  robbery, 

1 

violating  liquor  laws,  rape,  and  larcency." 

However  there  are  many  things  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
In  the  first  place  the  negroes  are  a  socially  subject  race,  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  difference  is  due,  do  doubt,  to  racial  dis- 
crimination. Testimony  is  practically  unanimous  that  negroes 
are  discriminated  against  in  arrest.  Police  officers  merely 
reflect  the  general  prejudice  as  shown  by  those  about  them. 
This  excess  is  even  greater  for  serious  crimes,  ranging 
from  three  to  eight  percent  from  1914-1919.  Then  again,  the 
negroes  are  less  able  to  employ  expert  counsel  because  of  the 
.  economic  pressure  involved.  Another  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  that  the  largest  number  of  committments  are  for  affences 
which  call  for  a  fine,  and  they  are  then  committed  because  of 
inability  to  pay/ 

As  has  been  already  shown  in  other  pathological 
conditions,  environment  plays  a  big  part  in  crime.  The  economic 
<%  necessity  of  negro  homes  taking  lodgers  brings  danger  into  the 

family.  The  condition  of  the  streets  and  the  alleys,  and  defec- 
tive houses  which  draw  children  into  the  streets,  are  breeders 
of  crime.  The  lack  of  adequate  playgrounds,  especially  in 
negro  sections,  is  deplorable.  With  but  few  exceptions,  there 


almost  impossible  for  children  in  certain  sections  to  attain 
manhood  without  "being  led  to  committ  some  offense  against 
society.  The  white  as  well  as  the  black  man  should  give  serious 
attention  to  those  places  that  breed  crime.  Is  it  right  to  force 
negroes  to  live  in  these  sections?  Truly,  here  lies  a  problem 
that  must  be  faced  if  the  negro  crime  rate  is  to  be  lesseried. 
A  little  more  of  the  democratic  spirit  both  in  working  out  the 
problem  of  criipe  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  bettering  of  the 
environment,  is  needed. 

II.  Democracy  and  Three  great  institutions  that  have  in 

social  institutions. 

the  past,  and  will  in  the  future,  given 
a  confidence  to  the  negro,  have  showed  him  a  true  value  for 
his  personality  as  well  as  a  social  consciousness  and  responsi- 
bility, are  the  Church,  the  Home,  and  the  School.  Here  democratic 
ideals  can  be  fostered.  Mere  a  social  consciousness  must  be 
gained  that  rights  and  duties  go  together.  The  cooperative 
spirit  that  is  the  only  means  of  racial  salvation  must  be  cul- 
tivated. These  social  institutions  are  the  foundation  starves 
for  the  building  up  of  that  great  democratic  ideal. 

A.  The  negro         The  church  reaches  a  larger  number  of  the  ne- 
church  and 

democratic  groes  than  any  other  institution.  A  larger 

ideals . 

proportion  among  the  colored  race  are  church 
members  than  among  the  white/.  In  1916  there  were  over  4,800,000 
negroes,  or  45,#,  members  of  some  church. 

The  church  has  a  strong  grip  qiv  the  emotional  na- 
ture of  the  negroes.  They  not  only  attend  regularly  but  sacri- 
fice greatly  in  order  that  the  church  activities  may  be  con- 
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tinued.    Then  againm  the  church  holdB  a  great  influence 
because  of  the  relative  small  numbers  of  social  institutions 
among  the  negroes.  The  negro  church  is  not  only  a  place  of 
worship,  but  is  a  social  and  community  center  as  well. 

The  great  work  before  the  negro  churches  today  is 
the  development  of  Sunday  Schools.  "Colored  Sunday  Schools  arem', 
outside  of  the  larger  city  churches,  poorly  organized.  Too 
many  ministers  look  upkn  their  Sunday  School  as  a  useless 
adjunct  which  deflects  attention  from  their  regular  service, 
instead  of  realizing  it  as  a  source  of  vital  power  from  which 
the  Church  can  draw  young  members.  The  features  of  the  Sunday 
School  which  need  strengthening  are  those  of  organization  and 
administration.  Better  grading  of  scholars,  a  clearer  understand- 
ing by  the  teachers  of  their  tasks,  better  equipment  and  better 
administrative  programs,  are  points  where  marked  improvement 
could  be  made  with  a  little  intellectual  effort  and  a  small 
expenditure  of  funds. This  is  an  essential  need.  Here  lies 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  develop  leaders  who  will  have  Chris- 
tian ethics  as  a  background.  They  will  be  more  apt  to  take  the 
methods  of  Christ  as  their  model  for  the  working  out  of  their 
problems.  The  democratic  spirit  of  love,  brotherhood  and  coop- 
eration will  be  more  readily  recognized  by  them  as  a  means  of 
gaining  their  social  rights. 

3»  The  Negro  Another  social  institution  that  has  a  great 

Home. 

influence  not  only  among  the  colored  race  but 
among  all  races  is  the  home.  This  institution  has  perhaps  been 

1-wbofter,  T.  ,  The  Basis  of  Racial  Adjustment,  o.  224. 
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more  sinned  against  and  has  felt  more  keenly  the  pressure 

of  race  prejudice  than  that  of  any  other  negro  society. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the  negro  family  shows  the 

undemocratic  spirit  that  has  prevailed  against  it. 

1 .A  histor-  The  disastrous  effect  of  the  slave  trade 

ical  background 

on  the  African  family  is  veil  knoiin.  This 
importation  was  carried  on  for  about  360  years,  from  1517  to 
1830,  when  the  slaves  were  carried  for  the  last  time,  to  Cuba 
and  Brazil.  Fathers  and  sons  were  forcibly  taken  away  from  their 
homes,  breaking  forever  family  ties. 

Then  in  America,  during  the  days  of  slavery,  the 
negro  family  ras  little  respected.  "The  essential  features  of 
negro  slavery  in  America  were:  no  legal  marriage,  no  legal 
family  and  no  legal  control  over  children.  Public  opinion  and 
custom  counted  for  much,  and  the  law  tended  to  recognize  some 
quasi  family  rights  —  forbidding,  for  instance,  in  some  cases, 
the  separating  of  small  children  from  their  mothers  —  yet  on 
the  whole  it  is  unfair  to  say  that  while  to  some  extent  Euro- 
pean family  morals  were  taught  the  house  servants,  the  great 
body  of  field  hands  wdre  robbed  of  their  own  sex  customs  and 
provided  with  no  binding  new  ones."^"    This  fact  is  shown  in  the 
following  instances.  A  slave  was  never  able  to  maintain  an  ac- 
tion against  a  violation  of  his  bed.  Again,  a  slave,  though 
formerly  married,  could  not  gain  legal  rights  pertaining  to 
marriage.  Along  with  this  deplorable  eondition,  amalgamation  was 
common.     Scarcely  a  family  of  slaves  could  be  found  where  there 
were  not  some  mulatto  children.  The  home  conditions  of  the 

negroes,  if  they  could  be  called  such,  during  the  period  of 
1 -Du  Bo i s ,  Negro  American  Family ,  p .  21 . 
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slavery  were  most  unsatisfactory.  The  slaves  lived,  for  the 

most  part,  in  miserable  huts,  with  perhaps  only  one  window, 

no  floors,  all  living  together  in  a  single  room.  It  is  little 

wonder  that  the  sex  life  of  the  negro  is  not  as  high  as  that  of 

the  white  man.  The  amazing  thing  of  it  all  is  that  it  is 

not  worse.  Truly  the  white  man  did  little  to  strengthen  the 

moral  bonds  of  their  negroes. 

The  breaking  of  the  customs  of  the  negroes  during 

the  days  of  slavery  were  bound  to  reap  sexual  immoralities  for 

generations.  Today,  while  there  are  many  helpful  signs,  still 

sexual  immorality  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  among  the 

American  negroes. 

2.  Marital  conditions         In  1900  there  were  1,332,313  pri- 
in  relation  to  oppor- 

t unities,  vate  negro  homes  in  the  United 

States,  Over  lofo  of  these  homes  are 
in  the  country  districts.  A  study  of  these  homes  reveal  condi- 
tions far  from  ileal.  Most  of  them  are  poorly  lighted,  glass 
windows  being  an  exception.  There  is  almost  no  ventilation. 
This  alon^  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  so  much  disease  among  the 
negroes.     Then  there  is  the  problem  of  crowding.  In  one  county 
in  the  black  belt,  out  of  1474  families,  761  lived  in  one  room, 
560  in  two  rooms,  93  in  three  rooms,  and  only  60  in  four  or 
more  rooms.  Thus  there  is  an  utter  lack  of  privacy.  It  is  bound 
to  give  to  the  children  no  sense  of  propriety.  In  the  city 
"the  typical  alley  is  a  development  of  the  background  of  two 
usually  decent  houses.  In  the  back  yard  spaces  have  been  crowded 
little  two  room  dwellings,  badly  lighted  and  inadequate  in 
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sanitary  arrangements.  The  sun  must  get  high  before  it  is  seen 
by  those  in  the  alleys.  Sometimes  six  or  eight  persons  live  in 
two  such  rooms.  Twenty  percent  of  negroes'  homes  of  Atlanta 
fall  into  this  class." 

Along  side  of  these  facts  wa  find  many  other  undemo- 
cratic tendencies  which  throw  further  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  good  negro  homes.  In  the  first  place,  negroes  have  to  pay 
a  higher  rent.  This  will  range  anywhere  from  25/£  to  50,^  more. 
As  has  been  emphasized  before,  the  best  negro  settlements  are 
never  free  from  the  sorse  class  of  whites.  Then  again  the  negro 
section  is  usually  poorly  policed,  lighted,  and  paved. 

Thus  along  with  the  economic  cause,  low  wages  and 
long  hours,  the  influence  of  a  bad  environment  causes  many  negro 
girls  to  become  prostitutes,  although  the  numbers  are 
greatly  exaggerated.     Added  to  this  the  fact  that  certain  white 
men  look  upon  all  negro  girls  as  legitimate  prey  makes  the  situa 
tion  deplorable.  Because  of  prejudice  against  their  race  the 
negro  girls  can  do  little  in  combatting  insults  done  to  them. 
How  utterly  unsocial  are  these  attitudes  to  the  colored  race. 
All  these  things  make  more  difficult  the  negro  problem. 

An  essential  basis  of  democracy  is  a  respect  for 
personality,  whether  or  no  it  is  clothed  under  a  white  or 
black  skin. 

C.  Scho o 1 : d emo c ra cy        The  last  institution  considered  in  its 
versus  educational 

advantages .  relation  to  democratic  principles  is 

the  school.  At  first  the  negro  schools 

1-Du  Bo  is,  The  Negro  Family ,  p.  59. 


were  onjiy  found  in  churches  and  rsidences.  From  these  "beginnings 
there  developed  gradually  a  system  of  schools  where  different 
ty$4Ps  of  professional  men  rere  trained.  The  negroes  have  shown 
a  remarkable  advance  in  this  field.    At  the  time  of  the  emanci- 
pation practically  all  the  negroes  were  illiterate;  today  their 
eagerness  for  an  education  were  most  unique.     Julius  Rosenv/ald 
from  Chicago  has  taken  special  interest  in  this  field  and  has 
established  2,517    schools  throughout  the  South.     It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  negro  illiteracy  in  the  South  is 
still  a  bore  to  negro  progress. 

Present  Even  in  our  educational  program  a  most  un- 

educational 

policies.  democratic  spirit  is  shown.  New  York  spends 

$45.32  per  capita  for  both  white  and  colored 
children.    Louisiana  spends  $1.31  per  capita  for  each  negro 
child  as  against  $13.73  for  each  white  child.  Other  southern 
states  spend  the  following: 
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Florida                        $11.50  $2.64 

South  Carolina             10.00  1.44 

Alabama                            9.41  1.78 

Georgia                           9.58  1.76 


In  the  "District  of  Columbia  alone  does  the  negro  population 
receive  its  proportionate  share  of  school  money  to  educate 
its  children.  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  7/est  Virginia  come  next 
in  providing  equal  opportunities  for  education. 

Not  alone  in  the  South  is  discrimination  shown. 
Just  recently  in  the  so-called  "Gary  School  Strike"  an  illustra- 
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tion  of  an  undemocratic  spirit  was  shown.  The  Literary  Digest 

for  October  22,  1927  (p.  14)  says:  "The  heathen  caste  systeM  of 

India  is  brought  to  the  mind  of  some  editorial  observers  by 

the   'discouraging'  and  'regrettable'  attitude  of  1,400  high 

school  boys  and  girls  of  3ary,  Indiana,  who  went  on  a  strike 

against  the  presence  of  twenty-four  negro  children  in  their 

classes..., A  city  is  redaaed  to  sad  straits  when  its  civic  and 

educational  leaders  lower    before  the  ultimatum  of  hot-headed 

children  and  hasten  to  placate  them  by  nullifying  the  rights 

of  other  children. 

2.  Mental  The  attitude  of  discrimination  against  negro? 

capacity  of 

the  negro .  education  is  based  not  only  upon  the  fear 

of  giving  the  negro  too  much  power,  but  like- 
wise upon  the  idea  that  the  negro  is  unable  to  learn  beyond 
a  certain  point.  Nearly  all  observers  admit  that  the  pure  negro 
child  is  on  the  whole  quite  as  intelligent  as  those  of  other 
races.    However,  some  contend  that  when  the  child  begins  to 
arrive  at  manhood,  all  f  ,ture  progress  seems  to  be  arrested. 
Filippi  ^onetta,  who  has  studied  this  problem,  and  who 
during  a  long  residence  on  the  plantations  of  the  Southern  states 
of  America,  noted  that  negro  children  were  sharp,  intelligent, 
and  full  of  life,  but  that  arriving  at  manhood  a  gradual  change 
took  place.  Whether  this  condition  is  due  to  a  racial  character- 
istic or  whether  it  comes  about  through  his  environment  is  not 
definitely  settled  as  yet.    Nevertheless  the  majority  of  thinkers 
on  this  subject  accept  the  latter  contention  and  say  that  better 
educational  facilities  must  be  employed  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  negro.     "Sixty  years  of  negro  schooling  have  brought 
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results  which  should  practically  nullify  the  fears  of  these 
doubters.    A  sufficient  number  of  negroes  have  gone  through 
colored  colleges,  and  even  through  some  of  the  larger  Eastern 
universities,  to  dispel  any  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  atieast 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  race  to  assimilate  a  higher 
education. ""^ 

III.  Social  Prej udjce  Versus  Democracy. 

It  would  be  of  benefit  to  ask  the  question,  What 
is  racial  prejudice?    What  is  this  disease  we  are  attempting 
to  do  away  with?  In  what  way  is  it  undemocratic?     WI  am  con- 
vinced myself,"  says  Mr.  Wells,  "that  there  is  no  more  evil 
thing  in  this  present  world  than  race  prejudice.  I  write  de- 
liberately— it  is  the  worst  single  ting  in  life  now.  It  justi- 
fies and  holds  together  more  baseness,   cruelty,  and  abomina- 
tion than  any  other  error  in  the  world."     Some  writers  have 
stated  that  race  prejudice  is  as  much  a  part  of  human  nature 
as  instructors  or  other  elements  in  human  life.    B.  L.  Weade 
in  his  book  The  Conflict  of  Color  states  that  prejudice  is  an 
inherited  quality,  that  men  can  no  more  do  away  with  it  than 
with  breathing.  The  majority  of  thinkers  contend,  however, 
that  it  is  merely  a  social  heritage  based  upon  a  psychological 
dislike  of  difference. 

Mr.  Bryce  thinks  that  race  feeling  is  of  compara- 
tive recent  origin.  "All  the  antagonism  between  people  in  past 

history  was  due  to  greed  or  the  desire  for  gain  and  not  because 

2 

of  racial  differences."      In  small  children,  little  or  none 

1-  Spear,  R.  E. ,  Race  and  Race  Relations t  p.  154. 

2-  Bryce,  Creighton  Lecture,  "Race  Sentiments  as  a  Factor  in 

History,"  1915,  p.  25. 
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of  this  hatred  is  shown.  It  is  not  until  after  they  assimilate 
and  adapt  themselves  more  widely  to  society  that  they  acquire 
this  prejudice. 

Holding  to  the  conclusion  thatzrace  prejudice  is  a 
social  product  and  not  an  inherited  quality,  it  gives  us  a  true 
basis  for  hope  in  social  democracy.    The  psychological  dislike 
for  difference  may  be  somewhat  dispelled,  although  slowly, 
by  education  and  racial  cooperation.  If  the  white  child  is  con- 
stantly taught  that  the  black  boy  is  his  friend  and  is  no 
different  from  himself  although  his  skin  may  be  black,  from 
the  white  hoy  whose  eyes  are  black  or  blue,  or  whose  hair  is 
red,  then  this  dislike  of    racial  difference  may  be  removed. 
A.  continuation  of  racial  hatred,  and  its  cultivation,  means  race 
suicide.  A  true  social  democracy  can  only  be  built  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  education  an^  cooperation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DEMOCRACY  IIS  THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  RACE  PROBLEM 
I.  Democracy  Vs  Sectional  Viewpoints . 

Many  scholars  have  thought  it  was  perfectly  proper  and 
right  to  view  this  problem  from  a  sectional  standpoint. 
Thus  many  hooks  and  periodicals  are  written  with  such  titles 
as  "The  Negro  from  a  Southern  Viewpoint",   "A  Northerner's 
Vision",  etc.    True  different  phases  of  the  problem  are 
more  prominent  in  certain  sections  than  others.     The  indus- 
trial factor  is  much  stronger  in  the  north  than  the  south. 
It  is  in  thi3  section  that  the  negro  has  come  into  contact 
with  the  white  man,  thua  creatine:  industrial  strife  and 
friction.     On  the  other  hand  the  political  situation  is 
mere  acute  in  the  southern  states  than  in  the  northern. 
Here  the  question  of  the  franchise  and  universal  suffrage 
is  more  prominent.     The  social  life  of  the  Negro  was,  un- 
til recent lyt  considered  essentially  a  problem  of  the 
south.    But  with  the  northern  migration  oame  the  social  a3 
well  as  the  industrial  question.    The  coming  of  the  negroes 
into  northern  cities  caused  an  expansion  of  the  negro  resi- 
dence areas.     It  likewise  caused  a  housing  shortage  in 
negro  sections,  bringing  an  overflow  into  white  districts. 
Friction  resulted  from  thism  making  the  social  life  of  the 
negro  acute  in  the  north  as  well  a,s  in  the  south.  Thus 
to  deal  with  the  problem  from  a  sectional  viewpoint  is  not 
only  undemocratic,  but  fails  to  perceive  the  life  of  the 
ne?ro  as  a  whole.     It  is  not  a  southern  problem.     It  is  an 
American  problem. 
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II.  Theories  of  Solvinrr  the  Problem. 

A  discussion  on  the  solution  of  the  Negro  Problem 
is  extensive  in  itself.    However  for  us  truly  to  under- 
stand the  Social,  Political  and  Industrial  life  of  the 
nes?ro  we  must  study  the  suggested  solutions  and  work  on 
the  plan  that  seems  best. 

A.  Deportation    Deportation  of  the  negro  as  a  solution 
of  the  race  problem  i3  not  a  new  plan.     It  wa3  rtrorsosed 
as  e^rly  as  there  was  feeling  against  slaver^.     In  fact 
most  of  the  people  who  opposed  slavery  in  the  Colonial 
period  and  even  up  to  the  Civil  War,   favored  this  nlan. 
Thomas  Jefferson  believed  it  wa,s  the  only  feasible  solution. 
He  felt  that  the  negro  could  not  live  in  a  country  of 
masters  and  that  the  two  race3  would  be  unable  to  live 
together  on  terms  of  equality. 

The  colonization  of  Free  Negroes  was  a  Mew  England 
suggestion.    Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
first  mentioned  it  in  1770.    For  some  years  he  carried  on 
this  agitation.     Finally,  out  of  this  feeling,  the  colon- 
ization society  was  organized  around  1803.     Its  object  was 
to  encourage  emancipation  by  deportation.    Such  men  as 
Jefferson,  Adams,  T.adison,  Clay  supported  and  used  their 
influence  for  the  organization.    However  most  of  its  mem- 
bers were  from  the  north  or  the  border  states. 

The  same  sentiment  that  caused  the  rise  of  the  Colon- 
ization Society  also  influenced  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  return  of  certain  free  negroes  to  Africa.    The  govern- 
ment used  the  Colonization  Society  as  its  agent.  Fifty 
dollars  and  a  subsidy  for  one  year  was  given  e?cv  negro 
who  was  taken  back  to  Africa.    By  1S60  the  Society  had 
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carried  about  13,000  negroes  to  Liberia. 

The  Civil  War  began  aid  the  contrabands  became  a 
problem.    Deportation  was  again  proposed  by  such  men  of 
ability  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  Senators  Blair,  Do-little 
and  Pomeroy.     "Lincoln  fell  in  with  the  deportation  idea 
and  suggested  to  Congress  that  something  should  be  done 
to  assist  the  colonization  of  free  negroes  at  so-e  point 
easier  to  access  than  Liberia  and  more  healthful.  Congress 
replied  by  voting  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  the 
resettlement  of  free  colored  People  residing  in  tne  District 
of  Columbia.     Lincoln  s?id  1  Your  race  has  suffered  very 
grea~tly  by  living  a:.:ong  us.  The  aspiration  of  men  is  to  en- 
joy  equality  with  the  best  when  free,  vut  on  this  vroad  con- 
tinent not  a  single  man  of  your  race  i3  made  t^e  equal  of 
a  3ingle  man  of  cur9.'  Not  withstanding  Lino^ln's  appeal,  the 
project  did  not  meet  with  any  hearty  response  on  the  part 
of  the  colored  people . 

ather  men  of  ability  have  since  advocated  deportation. 
President  Grant  recommended  colonization  on  the  island  of 
Santa  Dominic.    Robert  Weston  says  that  colonization  of 
Liberia  has  not  failed.     It  has  never  been  given  a  trial. 
John  Temple  Graves  of  Georgia  is  now  the  leadinrr  white  ad- 
vocate of  this  policy. 

Not  alone  are  the  leaders  of  this  movement  found  a.mong 

the  white  race.    Many  negroes  have  thought  this  solution 

the  best  Plan.     In  1854  a  National  Emigration  Cmvention 

of  colored  people  was  held  in  Cleveland.    They  declared 

1.  Edward  Changing  "History  of  United  St-rbes "    Vol  VI  p  537 
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that  a  proper  home  for  the  race  most  ve  found  .    A  necessary 
consideration  in  a  choice  of  the  place  would  have  to  "be 
two  fold:  (l)  Wherever  t'^.e  ^1pcv  race  was  in  the  majority  a  ni 
(2)  where  it  constituted  the  ruling  element.    They  felt  that 
the  best  location  was  to  ve  found  in  tropical  America.  A 
few  years  ago,  a  fantastio  scheme  was  launched  in  New  York 
by  a  West  Indian  named  Karoos  Garvey.     Africa  was  to  be  re- 
covered.   The  rower  of  England,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy 
was  to  he  shaken  off.     Garvey  was  at  the  ^ead  of  the  organi- 
zation with  the  modest  title  of  Provisional  President  of 
Africa.    To  help  the  cause  a  paper  calhd  "The  Negro  World" 
was  established.    The  plans  contemplated  the  purchase  of 
buildings  in  the  cities  of  the  country  to  be  called  Liberty 
Halls.    These  were  to  he  used  as  headquarters,  f rem  which 
the  propaganda  of  the  lew  Gospel  "Back  to  Africa"  was  to 
he  sent  out.     Tn  regards  to  leaving  for  Africa  Garvey  says 
"We  believe  that  the  black  people  should  have  a  country  of 
their  own  where  t'~ey  should  be  given  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  develop  politically,   socially  and  industrially.  The 
black  people  should  not  ve  encouraged  to  remain  in  white 
peoples'  countries  and  expect  to  he  presidents,  governors, 
mayors,  senators,  congress  men,  judges  and  social  and 
industrial  leaders.    We  believe  that  with  the  rising  ambition 
of  the  negroes,  if  a  country  is  not  founded  for  vim  in  an- 
other fifty  or  hundred  ve^rs,  there  will  he  a  terrible 
clash  which  will  end  disastrously  to  him  and  disgrace  our 
civilization.    We  with  to  prevent  such  a  clash  by  pointing 
the  nerrro  to  a  home  of  his  own.    Though  many  negroes  were 
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stirred  by  this  challenge,  the  vast  'a^ority  of  the  negroes 
within  the  United  states  "jere  u<. moved. 

Another  leader  of  this  race,  whose  principles  and 
whose  knowledge  is  far  above  Garvey's  is  thst  cf  Eish^p 
Turner  cf  the  African  Methodist  Ep  lee  opal  Church.     He  has 
veen,  for  years,  the  leading  exponent  of  deportation. 
While  in  theory  his  views  are  endorsed  by  many,  very  few 
of  his  race  have  gone  bac"~  to  Africa. 

The  general  arguments  of  the  advcc-tes  cf  emigration 
is  found  in  an  article  by  Walice  B.  Conant,  in  the  "Arena", 
for  July  1908.    He  said:  "Negro  emigration  is  the  solution 
of  the  negro  orcblem  from  t>ree  points  of  view:  (l)  It  is 
desirable  for  the  negroes  themselves,   to  enable  them  to 
develoo  a  r acini  life  away  from  the  blight  of  caste  stigma, 
and  the  monopoly  of  land  and  ether  advantages  by  the  unites 
(2)  It  is  desirable  from  the  Southerners'  standpoint,  in 
that  it  lightens  the  burdens  sntailii  \  y      z.vc-f  vL;  ^ovu- 
lation, re:,  ve  t  e  dangers  w  ioh  the  law  and  the  4e  raded 
of  the  colored  race  offer,  and  enable  the  south  to  be 
American  in  t  e  full  sense  of  its  Booial  and  political 
aake-up.  (3)  It  is  desir-"  Is  for  the  nation  as  a  wvole, 
as  t  e  the  oompletios  of  a  work    egun  and  carried  forward 
by  the  two  gre^t  idealists  of  the  American  System,  Jeffer- 
son and  Lincoln,  removing  at  last  the  cause  cf  bitter 
division  between  brothers  north  and  south"1     Many  negroes 
and  southern  whites  favor  colonization  in  a  way,  and  use 
similar  arguments  to  those  given  abo^e.    The  difficulty 


1.  Julia  E.  Johnsen    "Neoro  Problem"    p  315 
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arises  in  putting  these  theories  into  actual  practice. 
Many  negroes  would  depart  if  sure  of  doing  as  well  in 
Africa  a3  in  America,  while  on  the  other  hand  many  south- 
ern whites  would  be  glad  to  have  the  entire  black  race  de- 
ported— except  his  own  laborers.     Of  course  these  exceptions 
cancel  the  deportation  plan  es  the  best  method. 

In  the  T>a3t  the  deportation  plan  failed.    negroes  who 
went  to  Liberia  came  back  with  bad  reports  of  the  country. 
Another  reason  Why  the  Negroes  were  prejudiced  against  coing 
to  Africa  or  other  settlements  ly  in  the  fact  that  many 
swindlers  took  advantage  of  the  scheme. 

Then  again  irany  other  forces  interfere  with  tMs  pro- 
posal. First,  there  is  a  difficulty  of  transporting  over 
ten  million  negroes.     Second,  their  property  which  would 
run  into  millions  would  have  to  be  sold.    Third  it  would 
bring  about  a  great  labor  crisis.  Many  employees  strenu- 
ously resist  any  deportation  move.     Fourth,  the  question 
of  living  and  how  to  make  a  living  would  have  to  be  solved 
by  the  deported  negro.     In  the  fifth  place  Professor  Wartz 
shows  many  examples  of  the  comparatively  rapid  constitution- 
al adaptation  of  man  to  new  climactic  conditions.  ITegroes, 
who  have  been  for  three  or  four  generations  acclimated  in 
America,   on  returning  to  Africa,  have  become  subject  to  the 
same  local  diseases  as  other  European  individuals.  In 
the  last  place,  the  method  in  its  essence  and  spirit  i3 
undemocratic     it  acknowledges  inequality. 
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B»  Secregation     The  separation  cf  the  negroes  from  the  white8 
has  existed  in  some  form  since  the  "birth  of  our  nation.     In  the 
south  the  separation  of  the  two  races  in  schools  supported  by  pub- 

^  lie  taxes  is  required.    *ach  race  has  assigned  to  it  separate 

buildings.    Likewise  there  has  been  a  separation  of  white  and  "black 
in  public  conveyances,  public  playgrounds  and  public  amusement 
places.    ^Ven'in  business  and  in  the  professions,  the  negro  stands 
almost  as  much  apart  from  the  white  people  as  if  they  made  up  a 
community  occupying  a  different  country.    °f  course  this  statement 
seems  extreme,  but  as  we  study  more  closely  into  the  conditions  we 
feel  that  it  is  justified. 

Those  that  favor  the  Segregation  plan  are  however  unsatisfied 
with  the  methods  of  separation  that  in  the  past  have  played  suc|i 
a  part  in  the  race  situation,    ^hey  either  feel  that  color  lines 
have  not  been  drawn  tight  enough  or  that  this  means  of  separation 
tends  to  increase  race  tension  and  hatred  rather  than  diminish  it. 

Those  who  feel  that  separation  should  be  more  fully  carried 
out  are  advocating  a  stricter  residential  segregation,    ^here  has 
been  developed  in  many  communities  comparatively  recently,  a  strong 
desire  to  keep  the  negro  from  becoming  a  householder  in  white 
districts.    On  the  other  hand  there  seems  to  be  very  little  objection 
to  the  negro  living  in  alleys  near  these  white  residential  sections 

^  or  even  poorer  homes  in  the  district  itself,     in  fact  negro  servants 

are  often  greatly  desired.     H  seems  that  the  dislike  for  the  im- 
plication of  equality  is  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty,  rather  than 
the  race  or  color  itself.    However  this  fact,  though  giving  us  an 
insight  as  to  the  cause  of  the  tension,  does  not  alter  the  situation* 
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"Whenever  this  pride  is  strong,  the  fact  that  a  negrc  has  come  to 
live  in  one  of  a  number  of  houses  not  quite  dissimilar  in  pretension, 
lowers  the  value  of  the  real  estate  in  the  vicinity,    Tke  losers  are 
not  disposed  tc  he  philosophical"^ 

Some  years  ago,  cities  and  towns  began  to  pass  Segregation  or- 
dinances.   Such  an  ordinance  was  passed  in  Richmond  in  1911.    A  month 
later  Baltimore  passed  a  similar  l«w.    r,the  courts  in  the  states  of 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  sustained  these  enactments.    Other  cities 
and  towns  began  tc  follow  this  policy.    However  a  distinct  check 
to  this  movement  was  brought  about  when  the  United  states  Supreme 
Court  in  1917  spoke  as  the  unconstitutional  spirit  involved  in 
this  plan.    Mr.  Justice  ^ay,  speaking  for  the  unanimous  court,  showed 
the  falling  of  the  "'hetto  plan.    The  court  felt  that  purity  of  races 
would  be  no  more  endangered  through  neighbor  contacts  than  that  of 
Negro  servants.    Then  again  public  peace,  would  be  no  sooner  accom- 
plished by  ordinances.    They  would  in  themselves  deny  rights  given 
in  the  federal  constitution.    Justice  Day  answered  the  third  argu- 
ment as  to  the  discussed  value  on  property,  by  stating  that  property 
may  be  aeq-.ired  likewise  by  undesirable  white  neighbors. 

Still  other  segregationalists  advocate  separation  on  a  broad- 
er saale.    They  favor  the  formation  of  a  negro  colony  or  state 
within  our  bordsrs.    Mr.  John  Temple  Groves  says,  "Lower  California 
might  be  secured.    The  lands  west  of  Texas  might  be  had.    But  the 
government  does  not  need  to  purchase.    A'our  hundred  million  acres 
of  government  land  is  yet  untaken  and  undeveloped  in  the  west. 

1.  Julia  Johnsen    jvhe  Negro  I'roblem    p  281 
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Of  these  vest  acres  the  expert  hydrcgrapher  of  the  Interior 
Department  has  reported  that  it  is  easily  possible  tc  redeem  by  irri- 
gation enough  to  support  in  plenty  of  population  of  sixty  million 
people."1    Many  scholars  see  this  as  the  way  out  of  a  difficult 
problem  and  strong  argjnenta  have  been  given  to  support  it.  'A'hey 
say  that  it  would  he  an  act  of  justice  to  the  negro,  that  it  would 
enable  him  to  build  up  a  policy  of  his  own.     It  would  give  him 
full  opportunities  for  the  development  of  himself,  unhampered  by 
social  prejudice.    These  scholars  fail  to  see  that  if  this  policy 
is  carried  out  with  the  negro,  other  races,  such  as  the  Jews  could 
with  justice  demand  the  same  treatment.    Instead  of  an  America, 
bound  up  in  common  elements,  we  would  be  developing  a  country 
of  ghettoes. 

The  Segregations^,  plan  is  not  the  best  method.     It  is  unjust 
and  invites  other  unjust  measures,    ^t  is  not  a  solution  that  calls 
fcr  harmony  because  it  stirs  resentment  among  the  negroes.    It  is 
inconsistent.    The  negro  is  segregated  from  the  white  districts,  on 
the  other  hand  business  sen  of  the  white  race  have  not  been  pre- 
vented from  carrying  on  business  in  negro  quarters.    Again  it  pre- 
supposes inquality.  This  is  undemocratic.  No  state  or  nation  can 
hope  to  attain  its  best  when  it  attempts  to  under-gird  its  prob- 
lems with  undemocratic  principles. 

C.  Race-  Another  solution,  so  called,  is  race  blending. 

Blending 

A  certain  race  law  should  be  kept  in  mind  to  understand  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  issue  involved.    No  two  homogeneous  races  will  con- 

1«  Julia  Johnsen,  Negro  Problems .  p  310 
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tinue  to  exist  side  by  side  in  the  same  country  without  race  blending. 
One  isprone  to  think  that  miscegeneration  a  foreign  thing  to  the 
United  States,  yet  etymologists  generally  declare  that  such  blend- 
ing between  whites  and  blacks  will  take  place  and  that  the  Southern 
States  will  eventually  become  mulatto.    E.  B.  Reuther  says  that 

"intermixture  of  races  will  continue,    ^he  American  negro  fercup  will 

1 

presently  disappear  into  the  general  population. " 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  *ar,  miscegeneration 
societies  were  organized  and  such  men  as  Theodore  Tuton  and  Wendel 
Philips  advocated  mixed  marriages.    About  that  time  the  North  British 
Review  in  a  calm  statement  concluded  that  not  only  England  and  Europe, 
but  Africa  would  be  represented  in  the  new  race  which  was  growing  up 
in  the  new  world. 

A  few  years  ago  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  letters  to  the  "Outlook " 
told  of  the  rising  color  in  the  central  states  of  S0uth  America— 
the  fusing  of  whites  and  blacks  into  a  mulatto  civilization,  how  a 
prosperous  negro  would  marry  a  woman  of  the  lower  class ,  how  the  male 
offspring  would  repeat  the  process  so  that  after  two  or  three  gen- 
erations they  would  become  a  white  family.    Similar  conditions  exist 
today  in  Cuba,  Brazil,  Mexico  and  Portugal,  where  marriage  between 
whites  and  blacks  is  quite  universal.    Schults  says  in  his  book, 
"Race  or  Mongol",  that  if  conditions  that  now  exist  continue,  nothing 
needs  to  be  done  with  the  negro,  the  problem  will  solve  itself.  Hoffman 
says  in  his  book,  "Racial  Araits  and  Tendencies,"  that  the  process  is 
now  rapidly  going  on  and  that  the  black  race  will  be  absorbed,  a  con- 
dition which  though  unpopular,  is  not  unwelcome  to  many  thinkers. 

1.  E.  B.  Reuther    "Population  Problems "  p  278 
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Sir  Sidney  °liver,  governor  of  Jamaica,  advocates  the  blending  of  the 
whites  as  a  buffer  to  prevent  race  conflict.    He  takes  the  legitimate  and 
honorable  inter-blending  between  whites  and  blacks,  and  does  not 
think  it  an  evil,  but  an  advantage.    ~r.  Bryce  asserts  that  the  Brazilian 
lower  classes  intermarry  with  the  black  people.    Ahe  middle  class  inter- 
marry with  mulattos  and  quadroons.  A  man  three  fourths  white  is  acceptable 
to  Brazilians  and  Portuguese. 

The  Mercure  de  -France  for  August  1923  found  much  hope  for  France 
from  the  infusion  of  African  blood,  declaring  the  French  betray  no 
antipathy  to  the  color  of  men  from  Algeria,  Morocco  or  '^'unis;  a  con- 
dition vouched  for  by  our  soldiers  who  have  returned  from  France. 
Hany  French  writers  express  themselves  positively  in  favor  of  mixed 
marriages.    They  regard  it  as  the  best  means  of  assimilating  two  gen- 
erations.    Little  objection  is  given  to  French  women  marrying  men  of 
other  races. 

Many  reasons  are  often  given  against  this  method  as  a  solution 
of  the  race  problem,  of  which  of  course  some  are  more  rational  and 
definite  than  others.    °ne  objection  often  given  is  that  of  the  bi- 
ological. Mr.  Frank  has  many  scholars  who  agree  with  him  when  he  says 
that  Biology  lifts  its  warning  fingers  against  this  as  a  solution  of 
the  problem.    They  say  that  when  an  ir.ferior  and  superior  race  inter- 
bred, the  first  always  pulls  the  other  down  to  itsown  level.  Other 
scholars  feel  that  this  is  not  the  case;  that  the  biological  con- 
sequence of  race  crossing  is  by  no  means  clear.    Mr.  E.  B.  Reuther 
has    many  followers  with  him  when  he  says  that  the  negro  group  will 
disappear  into  the  general  population  and  this  is  by  no  means  to  be 
dreaded,    "e  says  that  individuals  of  mixed  blood  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate  social  status  and  that  in  the  matter  of  education,  intellectual 
life,  in  the  professions,  business,  etc.  they  everywhere  lead.  In 
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regards  to  this  technical  and  very  much  disputed  point,  &r.  ©ldham 
speaks  well  when  he  says,  "In  regard  to  the  biological  effect  of 
racial  intermarriage,  the  result  at  which  we  arrive  at  is  that, 
however  definitely  arllropologists  and  psychologists,  as  a  result 
of  their  studies,  may  incline  them  to  one  view  or  the  other,  the 
facts  are  still  lacking  on  wliich  an  assured  conclusion  can  he  based. 
Judgments  founded  on  historical  results  of  racial  intermixture  cannot 
he  regarded  as  decisive  since  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  biolog- 
ical factor  from  the  natural  and  social  environment  in  which  the  inter- 
mingling occurred.     xn  judging  of  the  offspring  of  mixed  unions,  ade- 
quate statistical  information,  which  alone  could  determine  the  point, 
is  lacking  even  in  regard  to  such  measurable  qualities  as  physique, 
longevity  and  resistance  to  disease,    She  accurate  measurement  of 
mental  qualities  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  still  more  remote  achieve- 
ment,    ^he  evidence  seems  to  show  that  mating  between  widely  sepa- 

1 

rated  stocks  is  not  likely  to  yield  good  results." 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  repugnance  to  inter-marriage  is  the 

chief  and  fundamental  cause  of  race  prejudice.    wldham  however  re- 
gards repugnance  to  inter-marria^e  as  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause 
of  racial  feeling.     xhe  half-caste  population  that  is  found  where 
different  races  live  side  by  side  shows  that  there  is  no  universal 
natural  repugnance  to  the  union  of  the  sexes  on  the  ground  of  race. 
If  there  is  any  antipathy  it  is  far  less  powerful  than  the  sex- 
instinct,  hence  objections  to  inter-marria^e  seem  to  be  due  rather  to 
social  differences,    ^r.  ^'ldham  concluded  by  saying  that  the  funda- 
mental causes  of  social  dislike  and  hostility  are  similar  to  those 

which  give  rise  to  dislike  and  hostility  within  communities  of  the 

same  race.    They  are  moral  rather  thanjracial. 

T;  J.  E.  Oldham,  Christianity  an£  the  ^ace  Problem,  p  148 
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From  the  practical  standpoint  of  married  life,  racial  differ- 
ence would  play  a  tremendous  part.    Enough  obstacles  have  to  be  over- 
come in  the  family  life  without  adding  to  these  this  radiaal  differ- 
ence. 

On  the  surface  inter-marriage  appears  to  be  democratic.  Yet 
when  we  view  democracy  in  its  deeper  significance,  we  readily  per- 
ceive that  this  is  not  the  case,    ^incolns*  definition  of  democracy 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people, 
involved  in  its  meaning  the  method  of  attaining  the  greatest  good 
to  the  largest  number.     Inter-marriage,  as  we  see  it,  would  not 
be  a  force  tending  in  this  direction  and  therefore  not  democratic. 

D.  Other  Suggested    One  suggested  method  or  rather  lack  of  it 
Solutions. 

is  to  let  the  race  situation  alone,  until 
the  negro  gradually  dies  out.    '*he  natural  dying  out  of  the  negro  is 
highly  improbable.     »ith  the  giving  of  health  information,  infant 
mortality  as  well  as  diseases  among  the  negroes  has  greatly  de- 
creased.   Aside  -  rom  the  undemocratic  and  utterly  unOhristian  view- 
point, the  passive  method  accomplishes  nothing. 

Another  proposed  solution  that  may  be  declared  "hysterical"  is 
the  so  called  "control  by  influence."  Senator  Tellmans  advocated 
this  policy.    He  would  have,  apparently,  established  the  Prussian 
or  Russian  spy  system,  or  passport  systemTfequiring  every  freedman 

to  subject  himself  to  endless  and  intolerable  surveillance  of  the 
1 

police."     As  we  gee>  .^is  soiution  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  Likewise  it  is  utterly  undemocratic  in  its  essence  and  im- 
plication» 

1.  Julia  Johnsen,  Negro  rroblem    p  317 
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III.  Democratic  Solution 

A.  Cooperation  and  The  last  suggested  solution  and  the  one 

Education. 

I  think  is  the  most  profitable,  is  the 
plan  of  cooperation  and  education.    We  must  have  a  program  of  inter- 
racial cooperation.     "Tre  seek  to  "build  democracy.  When  the  negro  was 
freed  the  philanthropists  sought  to  apply  to  his  situation  the 
philosophy,  of  Democracy.    There  was  a  finance  to  try  Democracy  in  a 
new  way.    Cooperation  must  "begin  in  a  large  scale.  *         In  a  true 
understanding  of  the  cooperative  plan,  several  factors  should  be 
mentioned,    ^hese  principles  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  dependance 
and  trust  in  -Democracy.     There  is  no  quick  or  ready  solution  for 
this  problem.     "A  long  process  of  education  not  only  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  schooling  but  through  the  slow  ripening  experience  of 
life,  a  large  improvement  and  fresh  inventions  in  social  and 
political  organization  and  a  new  understanding  and  mastery  of  econ- 

omicsconditions ,  all  parts  of  the  necessary  harmony  and  effective 

2 

cooperation  between  the  people  of  the  world,  must  be  built  up." 
Some  of  the  principles  which  are  as  a  lamp  unto  our  pathway  are^  (l) 
must  not  under- rate  the  importance  of  '"ace.  (2)  We  must  remember  that 
a  member  of  a  race  is  likewise  an  individual  and  should  be  treated 
as  such.  (3)  The  ethical  rather  than  the  biological  or  etymological 
is  the  principle  problem  in  race  relationship.    The  ethical  consider- 
ations as  :  the  worth  of  human  personality,  the  unity  of  humanity, 
provision  of  opportunity  etc.  are  most  important  in  our  study  of 
the  solution.  (4)  A  knowledge  of  backgrounds  gives  a  common  basis 

2.  Du  Bo is      Dark  "ater  p  120 

2.  J.  xi.  Cldham  "Christianity  and  the  "ace  Problem"  p  216-217 
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for  sympathy  and  understanding.  (5)  The  great  need  in  this  study  ia 
straight  thinking.     Ahe  problem  has  been  too  often  dealt  with  through 
mere  sentiment.    We  must  be  willing  to  face  the  facts,  V7hat  ever  they 
may  be,  and  work  in  a  logical  way  to  a  worthy  solution^ 

With  these  principles  in  mind,  and  a  willingness  to  use  them  as 
a  foundation  for  our  thinking  the  question  wouldnaturally  arise,  'A hat 
can  I  do  in  a  practical  way  to  better  race  relationship.    In  the 
first  place,  we  must  be  absolutely  sure  of  our  own  feeling  toward 
other  races.    A  sincere  spirit  is  absolutely  necessary    *f  this 
sincerity  is  proved  and  tried,  the  example  resulting  will  be  untold 
value.    Then  again,  the  striving  toward  frequent  contacts  would  be 
of  great  aid.    ^t  is  through  the  human  touch,  that  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness is  more  truly  received.    Again  we  can  be  of  help  by  sponsoring 
cooperative  organizations;  such  as  clubs  committees,  conferences 
etc.    It  is  by  means  of  these  organizations  that  misunderstanding 
can  be  cleared  and  differences  made  understandable.    ^  course  as 
with  any  program  worth  while  sacrifice  is  inevitable.     If  we  wish 
to  attain  the  goal,  we  must  give  of  ourselves. 

These  principles  and  ideals  are  beginning  to  prevail  in  the 
south  as  well  as  in  the  north,    ^he  changing  attitude  toward  the 
negro  is  as  a  star  of  hope  for  him.  The  paramount  cause  of  this 
attitude  is  the  Social  Spirit  which  has  animated  a  growing  group 
of  southern  white  people  to  give  the  negro  social  justice,  economic 
opportunity  and  a  neighborly  spirit.     Ahis  determination  is  to 
live  the  brotherhood  of  man,  regardless  of  inherited  prejudices  or 
antagonisms.    I'hey  seek  to  work  out  the  so  called  negro  problem  on 
the  basis  of  inter-racial  good  will.    Bishop  Ahirkield  of  the  south 
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is  an  outstanding  students  on  this  problem.    He  has  shown  throughout, 
the  spirit  of  democracy  and  cooperation,         feels  that  mere  talking 
about  the  problem  is  not  enough.    It  is  time  for  us  to  do  something. 
Here  is  the  plan  he  suggests : 

1.  An  enlightened  democracy  demands  for  all  people  three  things; 

a.  Protection  of  health,  property,  life  morals. 

b.  Enlargement  of  economic  opportunity. 

c  Chance  of  development  through  education. 

2.  A  Practical  working  out  of  these  problems  involves  three 
things : 

a.  Better  homes. 

b.  Fair  wages  honestly  paid. 

c.  Even  handed  justice. 

d.  A  more  equitable  division  of  school  funds. 

B.  Practical  Steps         The  question  of  times  arises,  Is  this  possible? 
Inter- racial  com- 
missions ,  etc.  The  answer  is  that  it  is  being  gradually  ac- 
complished. One  of  the  best  pieces  of  inter- 
racial work  is  being  done  in  '"incinnatti.     Ahe  negro  churches,  frater- 
nal bodies,  womens  clubs,  Y.LI. C. A.  and  Y.tf.C.A.  have  coordinated  with 
the  white  social  agencies  and  organizations,    '^he  coming  of  twenty 
thousand  or  more  negroes  into  the  city  during  the  years  of  the  migra- 
tion did  not  greatly  disturb  the  citys*  equilibrium.  They  were  in- 
tegrated into  the  cities  life.  Plans  of  a  similar  nature  have  been 
started  in  Wichita,  Kansas  city,    hicago,  Toledo,  Brooklyn  and  Phila- 
delphia*       Likewise  cities  in  the  south  are  moving  along  this  path- 
way.   Atlanta  has  a  unique  plan.    One  of  the  main  dividiAns  of  the 
committee  on  church  cooperation  is  that  of  racial  relationships. 
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The  committee  is  formed  of  representatives  from  each  church  and 
religious  organization  within  the  city,    ^ere  is  likewise  a 
parallel  negro  committee.    These  two  committees  meet  in  a  joint 
session  once  a  month.    The  police,  business  agencies,  etc.,  are 
cooperating  with  this  general  committee.    Already  race  clashes 
have  "been  averted,    ^ther  cities  in  the  south  such  as  ^emphis, 
Hew  Orleans,  Louisville,  Nashville,  and  many  others  are  working 
along  some  such  lines  as  Atlanta. 

Besides  the  local  attempts,  there  are  more  general  plans  as 
to  race  adjustment.  A  southern  sccjDiogical  Congress  was  organized 
by  the  southern  governors.    xt  brought  within  its  membership  those 
citizens  with  a  vision  of  justice  and  good  will  in  race  relation- 
ship.   Its  influence  has  been  greatly  felt  in  legislation  and  edu- 
cational circles.     Ahe  universal  commission  on  race  relations  was 
a  direct  outgrowth  of  this  movement,    ^he  international  commission 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  was  likewise  led  very  largely  by  members  of  the 
Southern  Congress. 

Two  of  the  most  outstanding  organizations  on  inter-racial 
cooperation  is  th6  Commission  on  -^ace  Relationships  of  the  federal 
Council  of  lurches  and  the  Commission  on  Inter-racial  Cooperation* 

The  commission  on  ^ace  Relations  is  a  department  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  ^hurches  which  embodies  twenty-eight  Protestant 
denominations,    """he  great  church  organization  is  doing  splendid 
work  through  its  commission.     xhe  method  of  this  commission  is.of 
course  cooperation,    it  seeks  to  stimulate  interest  and  action 
within  the  church  against  injustice  toward  the  negrol    The  com- 
mission fosters  local  and  national  conferences,    "^t  also  carries  on 
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an  educational  program  s^ch  as  the  publishing  of  pamphlets  giving  re- 
liable information  of  negro  life  which  teach  brotherly  love,  urging 
the  churches  to  train  its  children  in  the  right  attitude  toward  other 
races  and  the  sending  of  special  information  to  ministers,  professors, 
and  other  leaders.    By  this  means  it  carries  on  a  very  effective  pro- 
gram. 

Another  organization  that  is  most  workable  is  that  of  the  com- 
mission on  Inter-racial  cooperation.    The  commission  arose  in  that 
critical  period  immediately  following  the  war.    '"istrust  then  was 
felt.    Mary  rumors  filled  the  air.    *ear  and  suspicion  grew  upon 
both  races,  ^ace  riots  took  place  and  violence  was  widely  manifested. 
A  group  of  citizens  seeing  the  situation  and  ?/ishing  in  every  way 
to  avert  the  calamity  they  saw  approaching,  met  early  in  1919  and 
formed  this  commission.    It  included  in  its  membership  the  lead- 
ing professional,  business  and  educational  leaders  of  the  south. 
To  meet  the  situation,  the  commission  organized  state  committees. 
From  these  committees  men  went  out  to  those  districts  where  trouble 
was  brewing,  forming  local  centers.    The  result  of  this  effort  be- 
came at  onee  apparent.    A-  better  spirit  began  to  appear.  At 
present  this  commission  is  functioning  in  a  very  fine  way.  It  is 
likewise  carrying  on  an  educational  program  which  has  as  its  motto, 
cooperation.    "under  its  auspices,  conferences,  programs,  press 
service  and  all  other  means  that  advance  inter-racial  good-will  is 
promulgated. 

ffe  are  working  toward  Democracy.    The  method  of  cooperation 
and  education  is  not  simply  an  unworkable  ideal.     It  is  being  actually 
practiced  on  a  large  scale.    The  spirit  of  cooperation  constitutes  a 
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holy,  moral  obligation  and  it  rests  upon  each  one  of  our  shoulders. 
We  cannot  shift  the  burden.    If  freedom  is  to  be  attained,  if  we 
are  in  earnest  in  our  hope  that  equality  may  be  reached,  then  let 
us  cooperate  and  feel  our  responsibilities  in  making  our  country 
tr  .ly  democratic. 
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In  the  previous  pages  we  have  traced  the  democratic  principles 
and  ideals  as  they  should  be  applied  in  the  Political,  Economic  and 
Social  lifc  of  -.he  American  MegXQ* 

In  the  chapters  on  Democracy,  we  showed  that  the  democracy  we  are 
striving  for  today  is  not  limited  to  political  thought,  hat  that,  with 
the  new  social  urge,  its  principles  must  be  carried  over  into  the 
social  and  industrial  life  of  the  people.  Thus  when  we  face  the  great 
racial  problems  of  our  national  life,  we  see  in  Democracy  those  ideals 
that  point  the  way  to  an  understanding  of  them,  "^he  negro  who  consti- 
tutes the  largest  racial  gro^p  in  our  national  life  is  'Studied  in  the 
light  of  democracy. 

V.'e  have  noted  the  fact  that  the  adjustment  of  the  negro  in  a  dem- 
ocratic way  tc  our  political  institutions  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  facing  America.    Aet  a  cqperative  spirit  must  be  felt  in  our 
political  institutions  if  we  are  to  bring  about  a  true  understanding 
between  races.    In  this  chapter  we  discussed  the  relation  of  the  negro 
to  the  government,  the  negro  'ranchise  in  the  united  ^tates  and  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  our  courts  toward  this  group.    As  we  studied 
this  relationship,  we  little  wondered  that  many  people  are  question- 
ing our  deao  ratic  spirit.     If  freedom  is  to  be  attained  and  if  we 
are  in  earnest  in  our  desire  that  equality  may  be  reached,  then  it  is 
for  us  to  feel  a  responsibility  in  bringing  political  justice  to 
other  races. 

While  the  political  phase  is  an  important  factor  in  this 
question,  there  islittle  doubt  that, taken  as  a  whole,  the  crisis  in 
the  race  question  is  evolved  largely  from  economic  iorces.     Thus  the 
third  chapter  of  this  paper  deals  with  Democracy  and  the  economic  status 
of  the  negro  was  given  showing  the  forces  that  played  in  the  economic 
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life  of  the  negro  up  tc  the  world  war.    A  study  of  the  negro 
migration  then  followed  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  how 
the  northward  movement  helped  to  change  the  negro  question  from 
a  sectional  problem  to  that  of  an  American  problem.    Social  injustice 
in  the  form  of  negro  peonage,  racial  prejudice  in  labor  ^nions, 
etc,  was  condemned,    'i'he  economic  life  of  the  negro  was  further  dis- 
cussed in  his  progress  in  the  professions,  in  the  arts  as  well  as 
in  industry.    Constantly  was  it  emphasized  that  democratic  ideals 
must  be  shot  through  our  economic  system  if  a  better  adjustment  is 
to  be  made  . 

A  discussion  of  the  place  of  the  American  Uegro  in  our 
social  life  and  whether  that  relationship  is  tr^ly  democratic 
was  the  basis  of  the  thought  in  Chapter  IV.    A  study  of  racial 
adjustment  as  given  by  the  two  negro  schools  of  thought  was  ex- 
plained.   Mr.  Washington  felt  that  the  best  way  for  the  negro  to 
attain  a  social  standing  was  to  emphasize  duties.    On  the  other 
hand  Dr.  Du  B0is  felt  that  the  only  way  for  the  negro  to  gain 
social  equality  was  through  the  stressing  of  rights.    A  study 
was  then  made  of  pathological  elements  in  the  life  of  the  negro. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  snow  the  relation  of  these  conditions  to 
the  environment  and  surroundings  in  which  the  negro  is  forced  to 
live  because  of  our  undemocratic  attitudes.    A  further  ender-vor 
was  made  to  perceive  the  relation  of  -i-emocracy  to  the  social 
institutions  of  the  negro,  in  the  study  of  his  church,  horned  and 
school. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  theories  of  solving  the  problem 
were  tnought  tc  have  a  necessary  place  in  this  paper  if  we  were  to 

unders tand  most  tr^ly  the  &egro.    ^he  method  of  deportation  was 
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first  discussed.     It  was  finally  concluded  that  the  colonization 
of  the  negroes  in  seme  other  land  was  not  only  undemocratic  "but 
economically  impractical.    The  Segregation  plan,  either  locally 
in  each  city  or  state  or  on  a  national  basis  was  found  to  be  un- 
just and  would  invite  unjust  measures.    It  would  not  "bring  harmony 
because  it  would  stir  up  resentment  among  the  negroes.     It  pre- 
supposes inequality.    Another  solution  suggested  was  Race  -^land- 
ing. Although  the  "biological  reason  for  objections  to  this  plan 
is  questioned,  yet  most  authorities  feel  that  where  there  is 
mating  between  widely  separated  stocks,  it  is  not  likely  to  yield 
the  best  results.    From  the  standpoint  of  compatibility  in  the 
family  life  it  would  he  unwise.    There  are  difficulties  enough 
that  have  to  be  overcome  in  the  average  life,  without  adding 
that  of  race  difference. 

The  democratic  solution  of  the  problem  which  involves 
cooperation  and  education  seems  to  he  not  o.ly  the  most  ideal 
but  likewise  the  most  workable.    The  fact  is  stressed  that  there 
is  no  quck  and  ready  solution  of  the  problem.     It  requires  not 
only  schooling  and  technical  study  hut  an  education  gained  through 
experience.    The  great  need  is  straight  thinking.     ■Lhe  prohlem  has 
"been  too  often  dealt  with  through  mere  sentiment  rather  than  "based 
upon  facts,    ffe  must  be  willing  to  face  these  facts  and  work  in 
a  logical  way  tc  a  worthy  solution.    This  requires  that  we  he  ab- 
solutely sincere  and  have  a  willingness  tc  cooperate  in  any  way 
possible. 
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The  seeking  to  solve  this  problem  by  inter- racial  good  will 
and  cooperation  is  not  merely  an  ideal.    It  is  being  worked  out  in 
a  pragmatic  way.    Experience  is  showing  that  it  is  workable.  Out- 
standing organizations  such  as  the  commission  on  Race  Relationship 
of  the  Federal  wouncil  of  Churches  and  the  commission  on  Inter- 
racial cooperation  are  helping,  by  their  educational  and  coopera- 
tive methods  in  brinbing  about  a  better  understanding.    All  over 
the  country,  churches,  clubs  commissions  etc.  are  working  on  the 
principle  of  cooperation  and  education. 

Although  progress  in  better  race  relationships  has  been 
brought  about,  the  great  task  is  yet  before  us.    We  have  only  just 
begun  to  -jiderstand  the  problem,  it  is  now  time  for  us  to  work. 
The  duty  that  lies  before  us  is  the  applying  of  democratic  ideals 
and  principles  to  the  political,  economic  and  social  life  of 
the  American  negro* 
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